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: oP I. is not pleasant to have your peaceful life upset by wartime needs and 
restrictions and activities. ...It is not pleasant to die, either.... Between you who live at 
io home and the men who die at the front there is a direct connection....By your actions, 

. definitely, a certain number of these men will die or they will come through alive. 
If you do everything you can to hasten victory and do every bit of it as fast as you 
can...then, sure as fate you will save the lives of some men who will otherwise die because 

you let the war last too long. ... Think it over. Till the war is won you cannot, 


in fairness to them, complain or waste or shirk. Instead, you will apply every last ounce of 


BY HIS DEEDS... 
MEASURE YOURS | 


The civilian war organization needs your help. The Government 
has formed Citizens Service Corps as part of local Defense Councils. 


If such a group is at work in your community, cooperate with 

it to the limit of your ability. If none exists, help to organize one. 
A free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it will be 
sent to you at no charge if you will write to this magazine. 

This is your war. Help win it. Choose what you will do — now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


your effort to getting this thing done. ...In the name of God and your fellow man, that is your job. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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INVESTMENT 


New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

March 10, 1943. 

DIVIDEND NO. 362 
The Board of Directors of this company at a 
meeting held this day, declared an interim divi- 
dend for the first quarter of 1943, of Fifty Cents 
($.50) a share on the outstanding capital stock of 
this Company, payable on March 27th, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 

March 17th, 1943. 


WILLIAM C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 175 


A dividend of fifty cents per share on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared 
payable April 15, 1943 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 18, 1943. 


LIONEL W. UDELL, Treasurer 


Plough Inc 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Regular quarterly dividend of 15c a share was 
declared on the Capital Stock, payable April 1, 
1943, to stockholders of record March 15, 1943. 
J. C. OZIER, 
Secretary-T reasurer 


March 8, 1943 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable April 1, 1943 to stockholders of record at 
three P.M. on March 16, 1943. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 


The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
New York, March 9, 1943 
DIVIDEND NO. 264 
A dividend of 50 cents a share on the capital stock of 
this company has been declared, payable April 15, 1943, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business on March 


19, 1943. 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer 


REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


PROFITABLE FARM, 186 acres. Lovely old 
house (1830). New barns. Magnificent views. 2 
miles to station. 28 cows. $20,000. 

J. SCHNEIDER 
2 WINSTED, CONN. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Farms and Estates: 210 Acres near 

Baltimore, amidst prominent personages. 
ARDELLE KITCHEN 

3341 FREDERICK AVE., BALTIMORE, MD. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


FOR SALE—Large SOUTHERN Farms. Large 
Tracts Pine, Hardwood, Growing Timber and 


Pulp wood. 
ELLIOT POOL 
RALEIGH NORTH CAROLINA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ESTATE — At Overlook, about 3 miles from 
Shamokin, Pa., on hard road, 200 foot frontage, 
beautiful shrubbery, entire plot about 200 acres 
mostly mountain ground, 13 rooms finished in 
mahogany and oak, 3 baths, den, large laundry, 
2 fireplaces, hot water heat, all hardwood floors, 
number of stained glass windows; piped for 
mountain water, also city water, garage; $20.000. 
APPLY: I. P. REESE 
LANCASTER PENNSYLVANIA 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 


OPERATING IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1942 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Marketable Securities (Cost or Market, whichever lower) ...........................::ssssssssssssssesssssnsesnsenneennecsnessnecnnesenssessees 3,495,354.99 
Receivables (After Reserve for Doubtful) 
Inventories (Cost or Market, whichever lower) (See Note 2) o...............cccccccssssesssssesesesesesesteeeseseeeseesenenenensessnenenenenees 69,969,770.36 
Fixep Assets (Cost or less) 
Deduct—Reserves for Depreciation and Amortization .o.00.0.0..0.0.0...0..0..ccccceceeeeseteeseseeeeeeseneneee 140,633.975.34 202,061,727.94 
INVESTMENTS (Cost or less) 
Affiliated Companies in United States amd Camada ......................ccccccessssssssseseseseseseenenenencnesesencsvee $ 576,976.38 
Affiliated Companies outside United States amd Camada 3,392,994.42 
DEFERRED CHARGES 
Posrwan Reruns or Backes Tax (See Wate 3,780,687.87 


ToTaL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Installments due within one year on Sinking Fund Debentures .................cccccscsccsscsscoscosccsscoseoscsscoscssessccsccseesecsseseeses 1,800,000.00 
Accrued Liabilities 
Taxes (Including Income and Excess Profits Taxes) ..0.0000.......ccccccccccscosesescoceseecsceceseccecececeesesees $ 67,583,502.57 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS .20000oooooocccccccccccceccscoceceseecececececeeceseecscececesescecesestecevevesenees 1,717,436.60 
FIFTEEN-YEAR, 244% SINKING FUND DEBENTURES OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CORPORATION DUE SEPTEMBER 1, 1953, AFTER DEDUCTING SINKING FUND INSTALL- 
CAPITAL STOCK OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION — 9,277,788 shares 
of no par value not including 136,649 shares held by the Corporation....0..................ccccc000000+- $192,879,842.43 
EARNED SURPLUS 101,546,964.35 294,426,806.78 
$426,625,631.63 


Notes RELATING TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


1—The principles used in preparing the accompanying consolidated 


ies that recei dividends is included 


in income. Unaudited reports covering less than a full year indi- 


All subsidiaries that are one hundred per cent owned, and 
operate in the United States and Canada, are consolidated. 

Current assets, deferred charges, current liabilities, and earn- 
ings of Canadian subsidiaries consolidated have been converted 
at the official rate of exchange. Other assets and liabilities of Ca- 
nadian subsidiaries consolidated were converted at the prevailing 
rate at time of acquisition or assumption. 

Foreign subsidiaries, all one hundred per cent owned, are shown 
as investments. Only that part of the income of foreign subsidiar- 


cate that the income of companies paying such dividends will ex- 
ceed the amount of dividends paid. 

Affiliated companies, less than one hundred per cent but more 
than fifty per cent owned, are also shown under investments. The 
equity in the net worth of some of these affiliated companies car- 
ried in investments at $2,974,287.94 increased $1,104,965.93 be- 
tween January 1, 1938 (or date of acquisition, whichever is later) 
and the date of latest unaudited reports received. Of this increase, 
$438,921.64 is applicable to the current period. No reports are 

(Continued on following page) 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 


OPERATING IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND SURPLUS STATEMENTS 
Year Ended December 31, 1942 


INCOME 
Deduct— 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes (See Note 6) ............... sola aliiadbashasessinicceeabiclaieacmasAidacehesdiilnadiesia 66,441,220.19° 100,271,075.77 


(Net Income does not include Postwar Refund of 
Excess Profits Tax jn the amount of $3,780,687.87) 


AMOUNT TRANSFERRED TO RESERVE FOR POSTWAR CONTINGENCIES (See Note 6) 
AMOUNT TRANSFERRED TO 


$ 38,088,722.71 


6,219,312.13 
$ 31,869,410.58 


SURPLUS 
Add— 
Increase in Market Value of Marketable Securities at December 31, 1942......0.000000000000000... 100,334.59 
Reduction of Valuation Reserve—Securities sold during the year .....................0.cc0cccccccceees 2,547.29 31,972,292.46 
$132,511,442.43 
Deduct— 
Payments on Employees’ Past-Service Annuities Under Retirement Plan.......................... 3,131,114.08 30,964,478.08 


(Notes continued from preceding page) 
available for 1942 for the remaining affiliated companies carried 
in investments at $995,682.86. The consolidated income does not 
include any part of the undistributed net income of affiliated 
companies. 


2—The Corporation has elected to change its method of valuing in- 
ventories and determining cost of sales by the adoption of the 
“Jast in—first out’? method with respect to all inventories, other 
than supplies, of United States subsidiaries. Inventories, other 
than supplies, of Canadian subsidiaries have been valued on the 
“average-cost” method heretofore used. The effect of the change 
has been to decrease inventories and increase cost of goods sold 
by approximately $2,270,000. As in previous years the value of all 
inventory items has been adjusted to cost or market, whichever 
lower. The amount of such adjustments was negligible. 


8—The Trustee of the Savings Plan for Employees holds Collateral 
Debentures of Carbide and Carbon Management Corporation se- 
cured by 178,275 shares of stock of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation under plans for employees. As of December 31, 1942, 
the assets held by the Trustee amounted to $11,185,902.31 and the 
unpaid balance of amount borrowed by the Trustee in connection 
with the purchase of debentures was $1,300,000.00. Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation has agreed to maintain the assets in the 
Trust Estate at an amount sufficient to repay the indebtedness 


Union CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION: 


We have examined the balance sheet of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation and its one hundred per cent owned subsidiaries operat- 
ing in the United States and Canada, as of December 31, 1942, and 
the statements of income and surplus for the year then ended, have 
reviewed the system of internal control and accounting procedures 
of the companies and, without making a detailed audit of the trans- 
actions, have examined or tested accounting records of the companies 
and other supporting evidence by methods and to the extent we 
deemed appropriate. Except that it was not practicable to confirm 
receivables from United States Government agencies, as to which we 
have satisfied ourselves by means of other auditing procedures, our 
examination was made in accordance with generally accepted audit- 
ing standards applicable in the circumstances and included all pro- 
cedures which we considered necessary. 


Subject to the omission from income of postwar refund of excess 


AUDITORS’ 


and permit the distribution of the Trust Estate to the persons en- 
titled thereto. 


4—Payments relating to years prior to July 1, 1937, were made to 
insurance companies in the maximum amounts acceptable to such 
companies to apply toward the purchase of Past-Service Annuities 
under the Retirement Plan for Employees. These payments were 
charged to surplus. Payments for the purchase of Future-Service 
Annuities were charged against income. 


5—The applicability of the War Profits Control Act and the effect, 
if any, on the financial statements have not been determined nor 
provision made therefor. The volume of direct sales to Govern- 
ment departments or agencies was small in relation to the total 
sales of the companies consolidated. 


6—Income and Excess Profits Taxes are charged against income after 
reducing such taxes by the amount of $1,111,000.00 which repre- 
sents the Debt Retirement Credit permitted under the Revenue 
Act of 1942. No deduction has been made from such taxes for the 
Postwar Refund of Excess Profits Tax in the amount of 
$3,780,687.87 and consequently this amount is not included in net 
income. The Postwar Refund and $6,219,312.13 transferred from 
= a have been used to provide a reserve for postwar con- 
ngencies. 


REPORT 


rofits tax, which, we believe, constitutes a proper addition thereto, 
n our ie. the accompanying balance sheet and related state- 
ments of income and surplus present fairly the position of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries consolidated 
at December 31, 1942, and the results of consolidated operations for 
the year, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles 
applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year, except 
as to the method of valuing inventories and determining cost of sales 
as explained in Note 2 of notes relating to financial statements. In 
our opinion, the methods adopted for valuing inventories and deter- 
mining cost of sales are in accordance with generally accepted ac- 
counting principles. 


HURDMAN AND CRANSTOUN 
Certified Public Accountants 


New York, N. Y., March 6, 1943 
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Cartridge cases today—better steels tomorrow 


Up on deck the antiaircraft guns 
boom! Down below, these husky sail- 
ors are passing the ammunition. 

Cartridges used in the big sky-guns 
are protected by sheet steel cases till 
passed to the gun crew. These cases 
were formerly made from a scarcer 
metal—by forming the body and cast- 
ing the ends. Now they are formed 
entirely from sheet steel. On one 
order alone this has saved 68 years 
of machine hours. 


. This is a striking example of the 
versatility of modern special-purpose 
sheet metals. The Army and Navy, 
recognizing this versatility, have ap- 
proved their use in the newest planes, 


ships and bombs—thus cutting pro- 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


duction time, reducing weight, replac- 
ing scarcer metals—and making your 
war dollars go farther. 


Today Armco’s Research Labora- 
tories are developing sheet steels with 
remarkable new properties, to help 
get this war won. When it’s all over, 
this tremendous backlog of research 
will be available to manufacturers of 
peacetime products. 


They will be able to get a wealth of 
advice from ARMCO on sheet metals 
and ideas for lighter, stronger peace- 
time equipment. The American 
Rolling Mill 
Co., 531 Curtis 
Street, Middle- 


town, Ohio. 


THIS NEW BOOK | 
SHOWS YOU— 


The Magic Mental 
Attitude in Human 
Relations 


How to Find Out What 
Others Think of You 


How to Pry Open a Closed 
Mind 


How to Win Confidence 

How to Avoid Losing Con- 
fidence 

How to Get Co-operation 


When to Use Persuasion 
and When to Use Force 


Hew to Keep Peace at Home 


The {2 Rules of Straight 
Thinking, Ete. 


HOW TO IMPROVE 
YOUR HUMAN RELATIONS 
by William J. Reilly 


If everyone you met believed everything you said, 
you could have just about anything you want. 
William J. Reilly, whose contributions to the science 
of human relations are world famous, gives you 
the. magic mental attitude that attracts others to 
you and gets their cooperation. Every example is 
taken from life—vivid object lessons on what to 
do and what not to do—which have grown out 
of the author’s twenty years of research through 
the National Institute for Straight Thinking. 
No matter how much ability you have, if 
others don’t believe in you, you can’t cash in 
on your talents. Get this book. Study it. 
See what a difference it can make to your 

social, business or professional career. 
Tear out this ad. Write your name and 
address on the margin. Attach your check 
for $2.50 in payment and mail today to 
Financial World Book Shop, 86 Trinity 

Place, New York City. 


Am the few new offerings of 
industrial bonds these days is 
the issue of $6 million of 20-year 3 
per cent debentures of Philip Morris 
& Company, Ltd., which was brought 
out last week by an underwriting 
group headed by Lehman Brothers 
and Glore, Forgan & Company, 
Priced 10334 and accrued interest, 
the debentures will be redeemable on 
thirty days notice at 106% to April 
30, 1944, at reduced prices until 1961, 
and thereafter at 100. They also may 
be called for sinking fund from May 
1, 1944, to April 30, 1945, at 10334, 
with reduced prices until 1961 and at 
100 until maturity. 

Proceeds from these debentures 
and a block of 105,176 shares of com- 
mon stock, also offered by the same 
underwriting group, will be applied to 
the payment of bank loans, with the 
remainder going to increase working 
capital. Capitalization upon the com- 
pletion of this financing will consist 
of $12 million of 3 per cent deben- 
tures (including $6 million sold last 
May), 197,157 shares of 4% and 
4% per cent preferred issues and 
999,174 shares of common stock of 
$10 par value. 


x * 


A registration statement covering 
$3 million of 10-year sinking fund de- 
bentures has been filed by the Master 
Electric Company with the SEC. 
Public offering of the bonds is ex- 
pected this week by McDonald-Cool- 
idge & Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Funds raised will be utilized for ad- 
ditional working capital to purchase 
tax anticipation notes and to reim- 
burse the company in part for outlays 
to pay 1942 Federal Taxes. 


x * 


Reports that a woman would be 
permitted to buy a seat on the Big 
Board, in order to become a floor 
trader, are without foundation accord- 
ing to an official of the New York 
Stock Exchange. While there is noth- 
ing in the constitution or by-laws 
which discriminates against the fair 
sex, it is said to be doubtful that the 
Board of Governors would approve 
the sale of a membership to a womal. 
About as far as the girls can go now 
are as pages on the floor of the. Ex- 
change. 
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y Me 66 A t particular times a great many 
A stupid people have a great 


t We (eal of stupid money. This blind 

capital seeks someone to devour it 
1s [Mg and there is plethora. It finds some- 
. Wg one and there is speculation. It is 
(evoured and there is panic.” Thus 
Walter Bagehot, brilliant money- 


making English economist, some sev- 
ety years ago stated a fundamental 
law of human beings operating in a 
capitalistic economy. 


HISTORY REPEATS 


In other words, mass emotions rule 
the world. The historical record of 
these mass emotions—the Crusades, 


. the tulip bulb craze in Holland, the 
Mississippi Bubble in France, the 
South Sea Bubble in England and 

many others—is detailed in “Extra- 

e. dinary Popular Delusions” by 

er fe lackay, a book that Bernard Baruch 

¢. 9m stated is the most valuable he ever 

read, 

i Of course, war is the greatest 

o. fg breeder of mass emotions. What is 


d- the great delusion that now rules 
tnancial and economic policies in “war 
mad” Washington? It is that prices 
and wages can be “stabilized”—that 
inflation can be controlled—by a 
mathematical formula. 

The formula is very simple and 
be ME “TY easy to understand. It is true 
it tosses billions about rather lightly 
but this is the way it works: It is 
" estimated that in 1943 the total in- 
ok come will be $135 billion. Of this, 

$60 billion goes to purchases of civil- 
lan goods and services, $30 billion 


taxes, billion to war bonds 
« and another $15 billion to other sav- 
a ings. That leaves $15 billion with 


a ation threat” for 1943. Then the 
‘imple remedy is recommended to 
Congress, namely, increase taxes by 
a little more than $15 billion. 
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nowhere to go, constituting the “in- - 


WILL THIS INFLATION 
CONTROLLED? 


Present Washington theory won’t work; a really 
effective control is possible—but adoption is doubtful 
before the present system breaks down. 


By Frederick Hanssen 


Now we can see what the great 
delusion is. It is that the inflation 
threat lies in that extra $15 billion of 
1943. Inflation comes when (1) po- 
tential buying power is great, (2) 
the will to buy (a fear-engendered 
mass emotion) is strongly present 
and (3) controls are inadequate. It 
is not the paltry excess $15 billion 
estimated for 1943 which constitutes 
the inflation threat, but the billions 
of potential and actual purchasing 
power already present. Actual pur- 
chasing power is represented by $15 
billion of currency in circulation and 
billions of idle bank deposits paying 
little or no interest. Potential pur- 
chasing power is represented by the 
billions of cash which could be bor- 
rowed by millions of investors on 
billions of dollars worth of securities, 
an astronomical total. 

It is obvious that buying power, the 
first ingredient, is already strongly 
present. When “will to buy” is con- 
sidered we enter the important field 
of mass emotions. How do people 
behave who have long wanted things 
and now have more than ever with 


which to buy them? How does 
Notice to Readers 
O conform with the WPB 


regulations for saving paper, 
the FINANCIAL WorLD some weeks 
ago reduced the over-all trim size 
of the magazine, but further action 
has been found necessary to pro- 
vide the total 10 per cent saving. 

With this issue, therefore, the 
magazine is temporarily omitting 
eight pages, but as far as possible 
the same number of “ideas” or 
recommendations will be presented 
each week. 

We trust that our readers will 
cheerfully share this sacrifice with 
us, realizing that it is but another 
of the wartime contributions which 
are helping to assure Victory. 

Louis GUENTHER 
Publisher 


“stupid money” behave when it is 
gripped no longer by the great de- 
terrent of uncertainty, but by the cer- 
tainty that things are going higher 
and getting scarcer? How does 
“wise’”’ money behave when it finds 
the purchasing power of the currency 
unit going down? Obviously we are 
now witnessing “the beginning of the 
beginning’”’ of a mass movement to 
transfer from currency to things. 


ALL-OUT CONTROLS 


How far and how fast will that 
movement develop? That brings us 
to consideration of the third factor— 
the adequacy of controls. History is 
replete with examples of human in- 
terventions designed to curb or nul- 
lify the law of supply and demand. In 
discussing this law Bagehot pointed 
out that while supply is physical and 
measurable, demand has a_ strong 
emotional element and cannot be 
measured. Thus far in the history of 
the world the law has kept right on 
operating. However, human inter- 
ventions have curbed its operation 
from time to time. To be effective 
these interventions must be total, and 
can be set up while a country is 
gripped by war. 

What must be done is not only 
freeze the price of certain things like 
steel and copper, but all things and 
all services and wages. If this latter 
action is not taken soon, then the 
present system of inadequate controls 
will break down and the inflationary 
movement will make headway and 
feed upon itself. Thus the conclusion 
is reached that if “the great delusion” 
which now dominates Washington 
policy continues to do so, we will wit- 
ness (1) a mass buying movement 
forcing prices up, (2) a breakdown of 
the present control systems and (3) 
congressional scurrying to develop 
new and more effective controls. 
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THE PITFALLS 
RISING MARKETS 


Investors should guard against the temptation 
to weaken their portfolios by injudicious switches. 


nvestment looks simple in a period 
I of rising quotations. Particularly 
enticing to the unitiated are the sen- 
sational percentage gains registered 
by many low priced stocks, and even 
the seasoned investor is often tempted 
to throw caution to the winds and 
take a “flyer” in the hope of substan- 
tial profits over a short period of 
time. Emil Schram, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, recently 
sounded a timely warning in caution- 
ing the public against purchasing low 
priced stocks without adequate in- 
vestigation. He went on to say that 
the securities which are cheapest in 
price may, in reality, be the most ex- 
pensive measured by the considera- 
tion of true worth. _ 

This warning might logically be 
applied to all securities, regardless of 
quotations in dollars. Many stocks 
which are low in price have real 
value. There are also many others 
which command respectable prices in 
dollars which are far from cheap. 
With increased activity in security 
markets the investor becomes a target 
for a barrage of recommendations and 
tips to buy this or that, frequently 
with no reasons given except that the 
particular pet should sell much higher 
within a short period. 


OVERLOOKING OBJECTIVES 


The investor is tempted to switch 
from his better grade securities to 
others less soundly situated. If this 
process is carried to extremes he may 
wind up with a portfolio radically dif- 
ferent in character from the original 
and one which might be totally un- 
suited to his objectives and excep- 
tionally vulnerable to a reversal of 
the market trend. 

The matter of stressing investment 
objectives above everything else is ex- 
tremely important. Not infrequently 
the investor who should adhere to a 
conservative policy, is beguiled by the 
apparent ease of making money in 
the stock market during a period of 
rising prices. He relaxes his guard 


and purchases securities of a type 


which should have no place in his 
portfolio. When everything looks 
rosy such action seems to involve 
very little risk. But the risk is there 
and the investor who is in no posi- 
tion to assume it should resist the lure 
of easy profits and adhere to the 
policy best calculated to meet his par- 
ticular requirements. 

Another temptation to which the 
investor sometimes succumbs is that 
of borrowing on his securities in 
order to increase his holdings. The 
reasoning, or at least the justification 


for this step, is that the increased 
holdings will return proportionately 
greater profits. Overlooked is the 
fact that the possibility of loss is in- 
creased in the same proportions. Un- 
fortunately there are no one way mar- 
kets, and the investor who attempts 
to base his operations on the inter- 
mediate swings of the market is no 
longer a true investor. 


There are many real opportunities 
to strengthen investment portfolios in 
a rising market. Paradoxically, the 
investor is most cautious and critical 
following a prolonged market decline, 
when generally the risk factor is at 
its lowest ebb. 

“Investigate before investing” 
should apply with even greater force 
in a rising market. Risks increase 
as the price level advances. The 
astute investor will govern himself 
accordingly but, as in the past, the 
unwary investor is likely to learn his 
lesson too late. 


B. &@ O. BOND PROSPECTS 


Earnings outlook for 1943 is favorable, but early 
maturities may necessitate debt readjustment. 


‘he current position of the Balti-. 


more & Ohio stands out in sharp 
contrast with the situation which pre- 
vailed during the last general slump 
in railroad earnings. At the end of 
1938—a few months after the plan 
for modification of interest charges 
and maturities was proposed—the 
road showed a working capital deficit 
of over $6 million; earnings covered 
only 59 per cent of fixed charges. 
Last year the B. & O. had a net 
income of $45.3 million after all bond 
interest, including contingent charges 
(but before appropriations for sink- 
ing and other reserve funds under 
the readjustment plan). All accrued 
contingent interest was paid last 
spring and at the end of 1942, cur- 
rent assets were $58.7 million larger 
than current liabilities. Cash hold- 
ings, excluding special deposits, 
amounted to almost $55 million. 
The bond readjustment plan and 
sharp increase in traffic volume from 
1939 through 1941 solved the road’s 
immediate financial problems and the 
further large gains in 1942 have 
enabled the company to begin a pro- 
gram of debt reduction. Good earn- 
ings are assured for 1943; whether 


the results will approximate the high- 
ly favorable 1942 showing will de- 
pend upon the outcome of current 
wage negotiations and other factors 
affecting operating costs. Unlike a 
number of other large roads which 
have largely exhausted their EPT 
credits, the B. & O. is not likely to 
be subject to large excess profits taxes 
this year, as the company apparently 
still has a substantial carry-over. 
Consequently, the second invitation 
for tenders of system bonds (FW, 
March 10, page 22), open until 
March 20, may be followed later in 
the year by further action to effect 
retirement of debt. 


BOND MATURITIES NEAR 


Nevertheless, the company’s heavy 
indebtedness and large maturities 
over the next several years raise im- 
portant questions which may become 
pressing in the intermediate term fu- 
ture. Bonds outstanding amount to 
more than $100,000 per mile of road 
and to approximately two-thirds of 
total capitalization. Close to $50 mil- 
lion secured notes mature August |, 
1944, and a $72 million RFC loan 
falls due in the following November. 
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Other roads which have made the 
transition from the brink of receiver- 
ship to comparative affluence have 
generally concentrated on the reduc- 
tion of RFC loans and short bond 
maturities. The B. & O.’s first invi- 
tation of tenders last December cov- 
ered a wide variety of bond issues, 
short and long term, and offerings of 
seventeen different issues were ac- 
cepted at an average price of slightly 
over 44. This shows that most of the 
acquisitions were in the low priced, 
lng term junior bonds. Presumably 
purchases under the current tender 
program will center largely in the 
same group. 

The company’s surplus cash, al- 
though substantial, will not be suffi- 
cient to clear up about $120 million 
1944 maturities. The fact that pur- 
chases are not concentrated in the se- 
cured notes due in August of 1944 sug- 
gests that the management is confident 
that this maturity can be extended. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


On the other hand, there are fac- 
tors pointing to the desirability of a 
ilore comprehensive arrangement. In 
1946, the eight-year period in which 
the payment of $11.3 million annual 
bond interest is contingent on earn- 
ilgs expires and fixed charges rise to 
$31 million (subject to reductions to 
the extent that debt is retired in the 
ineantime). In 1948, about $155 mil- 
lion first mortgage bonds will mature. 
There are other large bond maturities 
in 1950 and 1951. 

Thus, any sharp slump in traffic 
within the next several years could 
cause serious difficulties. Under the 
circumstances, a McLaughlin Act re- 
adjustment prolonging the contingent 
interest basis for the bonds modified 
under the 1938 plan, and extending 
the near maturities, seen logical. 

Considering the good earnings 
outlook for 1943 and the prospect of 
continuing support for the market 
through company purchases, Balti- 
more & Ohio obligations are reason- 
ably valued at prevailing prices. 
Where tenders are under considera- 
tion, it is suggested that they be made 
about five points above the current 
market. There is no strong incentive 
for haste in disposing of existing 
holdings. But any substantial ad- 
vance in quotations should be regard- 
ed as an opportunity for switching to 
other situations where debt problems 
are less formidable. 
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THE POSTWAR an 
NEW INDUSTRIES 


Peace will be the signal for the curtain to rise on a whole 
new world of technics, releasing countless products 
many of which are now guarded as military secrets. 


By J. George Frederick 


very war brings “new” industries, 

because of the intense stimula- 
tion of technology; but this global 
war—it is becoming clearer every 
day—is going to stimulate dozens of 
major ones, and hundreds of minor 
ones. A count made recently of the 
new things already developed, or 
known to be near completion, totalled 
132 items of major interest ; over 700 
items of lesser technical interest, and 
the probability of at least 1,000 new 
articles of one kind and another, 
many of which have their trademark 
names already picked and registered 
but are still strange names to con- 
sumers. 

A whole new world of technics is 
waiting to be launched. Some items 
are already being sold, but most are 
either used only for war purposes or 
are entirely shelved until peace 
comes. Further indications are that 
at least a score of important ‘‘sur- 
prise” items will be sprung when 


peace comes, but for the present they 
are being kept secret for asset pro- 
tection. 

There are few genuinely 
industries, but the effect is that of 
newness when a great development 
arises out of a line of activity already | 
known. Radio was not strictly “new” 
in 1920, yet it soared to the levels 
of a great “new” industry by reason 
of its new developments in the ’twen- 
ties. This is what is going to happen 
again when peace comes, but in not 
one but twenty or more previously 
“small” industries. 


DREAMS REALIZED 


That the postwar industrial world 
has been plunged ahead by 50 years 
of normal speed, it is evident. Con- 
sumers are going to use, in 1947, 
scientific marvels which (but for this 
war) probably would have become 
known only to their children or 


“ec ” 


new 


(Please turn to page 19) 


Additives for petroleum products 
Air-conditioning 
Autos, new types 
Aluminum, new applications 
Aviation, new designs 
Chemicals, new types 
Dehydrated foods 
Diecasting of zinc and aluminum 
Dry cleaning solvents 
Electronic devices 
Fast-drying printing inks 
Fertilizers with secondary and trace materials 
Fireproofing compounds 
Flavor stablizers 
Flotation reagents 
Fluorescent lights 
Foods, new types 
Frozen foods 
Glass, new types 
Hormones 
Household insecticides 
Hydroponics (soil-less agriculture) 
Infant foods (and special foods for aged) 
Instruments for automatic control 
Lignin derivatives 
Magnesium 
Plastics: 

Plastic fibers 

Adhesives 

Ion exchange resins 

Surface coatings 
Paper bottles (milk, lube oil, etc.) 
Phosphate detergents 
Plasticizers 


60 New Industries with Growth Prospects 


Paints of new types 

Photocopying processes 

Plyw 

Powder metallurgy 

Prefabricated housing 

Radars 

Radionics 

Recording and Reproduction devices 

Rural electrification 

Rural food lockers 

Rustproofing 

Seed disinfectants 

Ships, new types 

Soapless soaps 

Soil bacteria 

Soil disinfectants 

Sound insulation 

Sporting goods, new types 

Stream pollution control 

“Street steam” (community boiler houses) 

Sulfa drugs 

Synthetic resins 

Synthetic rubber 

Television 

Textiles, new types: 
Crease-proofing 
Fireproofing 
Shrink-proofing 
Waterproofing 

Trailers, new types 

Tropical medicines 

Vitamins 

Water-thinned emulsion paints 

Wood in new forms 
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PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10, 1943 


Amer. Smelting & Refining B 


A normal trade and market leader, 
reasonably priced around 42. ($2 reg. 
and $1 Dec. spec. divs. . together 
yield 7.2%.) As compared with the 
preceding year, the first half of 1942 
produced $5.81 vs. $5.31 per share 
before, and $1.60 vs. $2.29 after in- 
come and EPT. The closing Decem- 
ber half is expected to make a rela- 
tively better showing, producing a 
final 1942 net of about $4 vs. $5.59 
per share in 1941. 


Chicago Mail Order C+ 

In view of increasing operating 
problems, advance from a 1942 low 
of 4% to recent 10 may prove to have 
been too sharp. (At current price of 9 
single 50-cent Dec. div. yields 5.6%.) 
Entirely because of a first-half net of 
59 cents as against a deficit of 26 cents 
a year before, company jumped final 
1942 net to $1.74 from $1.17 per share 
in 1941 on a $4.5 million ‘sales gain, 
despite $4.38 vs. $1.03 taxes and 37 
cents contingencies. 


Commercial Solvents C+ 
Operating performance in war, 
growth prospects in peace, warrant 
retention, at about 13. (Paid 30 cents 
each in June and Dec., 60-cent total 
yields 4.6%.) Sales “ex” $15.5 vs. 
$41.7 million Federal withdrawal tax 
on neutral spirits increased $12.3 
million (49.8 per cent) in 1942, per- 
mitting earnings to reach $1.27 from 
99 cents per share. Income and EPT, 
allowing for 28 cents postwar credit, 
rose to $2.77 from $1.03 per share. 
Final quarter returned 64 vs. 37 cents 
per share. (Also FW, Nov. 25.) 


Continental Can fie 


Stock may be held at 31 on pros- 
pects of better wartime earnings, 
peacetime growth resumption. (Qu. 
div. reduced from 50 to 25 cents last 
June; ind. $1 per an. would yield 
3.1%.) A nearly ten per cent decline 


Ratings are from the FINANCIAL Wor Lp Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


in 1942 sales (to $123.1 million), to- 
gether with EPT and income taxes 
upped to $2.16 from $1.66 per share 
and an inventory reserve of 28 cents 
as against none, cut reported net to 


$1.77 from $2.62 per share. 


Electric Storage Battery B 


At about 38, shares should be re- 
tained for income. ($2 reg. div. yields 
5.2%.) Normally, over half of 
sales are automotive, principally re- 
placement rather than new installa- 
tion. In 1942, although sales increased 
$12.1 million (one-fourth), reported 
net dropped to $2.20 from $3.65 per 
share. This was much more than ac- 
counted for by contingency reserve of 
68 cents and, after 40 cents post-war 
refund, $4.91 vs. $3.10 per share Fed- 
eral income and EPT. 


International Harvester 

As one of the better “war or peace” 
media, stock is entitled to a relatively 
high market appraisal of conservative- 
ly stated earnings; recent price, about 
64. (Reg. $2 and 50-cent Dec. extra 
yield 3.9%.) October fiscal year sales 
showed minor deviation from 1940- 
41. <A decline in stated earnings to 
$4.95 from $5.87 per share was ac- 
counted for by $7.27 vs. $4.10 income 
and EPT. Various income reserves 
(less credits) totalled $1.28 vs. $1.36; 
but surplus was credited with $4.43 
per share releases from accumulated 
reserves, debited $4.71 for post-war 
adjustment and contingency reserve. 
Some $10.6 million of foreign invest- 
ments were written off against re- 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


serves, effecting considerable tax say- 


ings. (Also FW, Oct. 28.) 


Loew’s B 


Below 50, stock stil offers a liberal 
income. (At 49 reg. $2, plus $1.50 
Dec. extra, yields 7.1%.) The initial 
November quarter is reported to have 
approximated the year-before period's 
$1.45 per share, after nearly doubled 
taxes. In this period, too, company 
received $1144 million ($6.76 per 
share) full payment of British blocked 
funds, allowing for taxes. The Auv- 
gust year had netted $7.02 vs. $6.15, 
notwithstanding $4.05 vs. $2.14 Fed- 
eral taxes, but aided by absence oi 
contingency reserve (60 cents a share) 
in 1940-41. (Also FK, Nov. 4.) 


National Acme B 


Post-war uncertainties appear over- 
discounted near 18, actually less than 
two year’s net before contingencies. 
(Ind. $2 an. div. yields 11.4%.) Sales 
were not reported last year, but oi 
an available $18.42 vs. $10.10 per 
share in 1941, company set aside for 
taxes $7.35 vs. $3.31 and for con- 
tingencies no less than $6.30 vs. 50 
cents, Jeaving $4.77 vs. $6.29 for dis- 
tribution to shareholders and _ reten- 
tion. (Also FW, Sept. 30.) 


Raybestos-Manhattan B 


May be retained in diversified por'- 
folios, for its liberal income return; 
price, about 24. (Paid 37% cents each 
in Mar., June and Sept., 1942, and 
Mar. 1943, 87% cents in Dec.; $2 

(Please turn to page 21) 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended March 9, 1943 @. 
Shares ——Price—~—, Net Shares ——Price—, Net é 
Stock : Traded Open Last Change Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Aviation Corp. ........ 156,300 4% 5% + % | Northern Pacific Ry..... 64,300 10% 1 + 
Erie Railroad ctf........ 151,200 10% 12% 1% | Graham-Paige Motors .. 62,200 1% 
Alleghany Corp. ....... 122,600 1% as. wbenes Pacific Tin Consolidated 61,700 33% 38% % 
Southern Pacific ....... 100,700 18% 20 + 1% & Ohio R.R. 58,000 6 6% + & 
Marine Midland ....... 83,400 q 4% + %10. 8. Steel............. 56,200 52% 535% + 4k 7 
Corp. of America 82,700 7% Radio-Keith-Orpheum .. 52,700 5 6% + (Is 
Y. Central Railroad 81,700 135% 14% + %& -Y., N.H. & Hart. R.R. 52,000 2% 1% — % 
Reaboard Air Line Ry.. $1,400 1% 1% — % | International Tel. & Tel. 51,800 7% TY ewes : ] 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex. R.R. pf. 76,700 9% 9% + %%&|Amer. & Foreign Power 51,400 3 3% + % ‘ 
Coiumbia Gas & Electric 75,300 3% 3 — %%&J|Warner Bros. Pictures.. 50,300 9% 9% + % ‘ 
Curtiss-Wright ........ 1,600 8% 8% + %]| Paramount Pictures .... 49,800 19% 20% + q ; 
Am. & For. Pr. 2nd. pf... 71,100 9 11% + 2% | Twentieth Century-Fox.. 48,600 15% 17% + 2% ‘ 
Commonwealth & South. 70,700 13/16 % +—1/16 | United Gas Improvement 48,600 6% 6% + 8 : 
United Corporation .... 68,200 1% | ey Se Baldwin Locomotive .... 48,100 13% 16 + 2% 
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GUIDE LOW PRICED STOCKS 


PART II—PRICED FROM $5 TO UNDER $10 


{—Those Most Favorably Situated 


2—Issues Having Average Attraction 


3—Those in an Uncertain or Unattractive Position 


he editors of FINANCIAL WoRLD 
have been making a survey of all 


lower priced stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange with a view 
to determining the relative attractive- 
ness of the issues selling under $20 a 
share. The results of this study are 
being presented in four parts, accord- 
ing to price divisions: Group I— 


t- Recent 
lok Common Stock: Price 
9 American 7 
2 American Colortype ............ 914 
3 Amer. Investment (Ill.) ........ 6% 
2 Amer. Machine & Metals ...... 8 
1 Amer. Radiator & Stan. 

1 Amer. Type Founders ......... 934 
2 Amer. Water Works & Elec. .. 5 
3 Amer. Zinc, Lead & Sm. ...... 5% 
7% 
2 Associated Dry Goods .......... 814 
3 Baltimore & Ohio R. R. ........ 634 
2 Bangor & Aroostook........... 8 
2 Belding Heminway ............ 934 
3 Boston & Maine R. R. ........ 5 
834 

2 Calumet & Hecla .............. 8% 
3 Central BR. R. of N. J. ......... 73%, 
2 Chicago Mail Order............ 9 
3 Colorado & Southern .......... 8Y, 
2 Consolidation Coal ............. oY, 
2 Consolidated Copper Mines .... 534 
2 Continental Baking ............ 7 
1 Continental Motors ............ 5% 
2 Cuban-American Sugar ........ 8% 
2 Del., Lack. & Western R. R.... 5% 
3 Dunhill International .......... 

2 Eastern Rolling Mill .......... 6% 
2 Follansbee Steel .........,..... 6% 
2 Francisco Sugar ......./.....0. 634 
2 General Baking ................ 7% 
3 General Bronze 6% 
1 General Printing Ink .......... 6 
1 Gillette Safety Razor .......... 634 
2 Gotham Hosiery 5% 
2 Granby Cons. Mining .......... 5 
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quoted at less than $5; Group II— 
priced from $5 to under $10; Group 
III—between $10 and below $15; and 
Group IV—from $15 to $20. 

The accompanying tabulation is the 
second in this series of listings—Part 
II considering the stocks priced from 
$5 to under $10 per share. The posi- 
tion of each stock is numerically rated 


Out- Recent 
lock Common Stock: Price 
2 Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R.R...... 5% 
1 Hat Corp. of America .......... SY 
Hayes Industries ............... 
3 Hollander (A) & Sons ........ 9% 
6% 
744 
1 Intercontinental Rubber ........ 8 
8% 
2 International Tel. & Tel. ...... 7 
2 Kansas City Southern ........ 634 
1 Kaufmann Dept. Stores ........ 9 
3 Kresge Dept. Stores............ 6% 
2 Lehigh Valley R.R. ........... 5% 
2 Libby, McNeil & Libby ........ 6% 
3 Long Bell Lumber “A” ........ 8% 
9 
6 
7% 
914 
Nash-Kelvinator ............... 8% 
2 National Automotive Fibres .... 7% 
714 
2 National Dept. Stores .......... 8% 
1 National Gypsum .............. 7% 
2 National Supply ............... 93% 
3 Natomas Company ............. 8% 
B New Work Week. 8 


A Note of Caution: 


he editors of THE FINANCIAL 

Worp wish to warn its sub- 
scribers and the public against 
the indiscriminate purchase of 
low priced securities, for this is 
nothing less than a form of blind 
gambling. Purchasers of securi- 
ties should make it the first rule 
of procedure to investigate the 
solvency of a corporation, the 
character of the management, and 
the prospects for the industry in 
which the company is engaged in 
order to insure themselves that 
there is something tangible be- 
hind the stocks considered for 
purchase. 


in the left-hand column with regard 
to its outlook: “I’’—Those Most Fa- 
vorably Situated; ‘*2’—Issues Hav- 
ing Average Attraction; and “3’— 
Those in an Uncertain or Unattrac- 
tive Position. 


A Guide to stocks priced from $10 


to $15 will appear next week. 


Ou Recent 

lock Common Stock: Price 
Oppenheim, Collins ............ 5% 
Pan American Petroleum....... 8% 
Pere Marauctte. Ry:..... 9 
Pfeiffer Brewing ............... 614 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron......... 7 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt........ 534 
7% 
Radio Corp. of America......... 7Y 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ......... 
Revere Copper & Brass......... 8% 
Reynolds Soring 8 
9 
St. Louis Southwestern Rvy...... 8 
Standard Brands ............... 6 
Stewart=Warter 934 
634 
Stone & Webster............... 8 
Studebaker Corp. 934 
Sunshine Mining ............... 534 
Sweets Co. of America.......... 6% 
Symington-Gould .............. 6% 
714 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil....... Ql 
Texas Pacific Land Trust....... 914 
7% 
834 
Twin City Rapid Transit....... 534 
834 


United Dyewood ............... 5 


United Electric Coal..........:. 614 
United Gas Improvement....... 634 
United Paperboard ............-. 5 

U. S. Hoffman Machinery....... 714 
Valtee Aiveratt 9 

Walder! Syetem 8% 
7 

Warner Bros. Pictures.......... 934 
White Rock Mineral Springs... 5% 
6% 
Young Spring & Wire.......... 93% 
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KEYNES 
LEFT HIS 
IMPRINT 


As we now look back 
upon some of the fanci- 
ful theories “sold” to our 
Government by John 
Maynard Keynes, and see how they 
have turned out under test of stern 
realities, we begin to realize to what 
extent our original way of American 
thought was submerged in the crack- 
pot ideas of that overrated English- 
man. Ever since he sold us his bill of 
goods we have had to pay dearly 
through the nose, and by no means 
has this ledger account been closed. 

One of his first schemes was that 
of spending our way to prosperity. 
Gaily the New Deal travelled this 
primrose path when it was at the 
height of its power and before we were 
aware of it we found ourselves nearly 
$40 billion in debt. That borrowing 
power would stand us in good stead 
now, when we are forced to spend so 
many billions to keep the aggressors 
away from our shores. 

Then he described to us with gilded 
covering the advantages of taxing 
savings. Had the savings of our peo- 
ple been drained off in this manner, 
how would this be affecting the pres- 
ent sales of War Savings Bonds? 

We do not know whether Keynes 
was responsible for the point system 
of rationing food, but it is along his 
line of reasoning. We have adopted 
the idea from Great Britain, though 
to many of a practical turn of mind 
it seems rather premature to have 
rushed into such an experiment in a 


land of plenty where, if production: 


were encouraged, instead of hav- 
ing been “ploughed under,” we 
might solve our food problem with- 
out the stomach pains to which the 
country must now submit. 


10 


One of the questions that citizens 
must be asking themselves is why it 
is necessary that we must borrow 
most of the clothes with which to out- 
fit us for war from Europe and its 
Keyneses. Certainly we cannot have 
lost the processes of original thought 
in finding solutions for our economic 
problems. But it appears as if our 
theorists prefer to choose the easiest 
way by borrowing the thoughts of 
others. 


EVIL OF it is not taxation itself, 
MULTIPLE but the multiple tentacles 
TAXES stemming out of our sys- 

tem of applying it that 
are needlessly draining the nation’s 
resources. Our tax system has be- 
come a cumbersome octopus which is 
stifling our very existence, and we 
will never rid ourselves of its menace 
until we kill off the creature and sub- 
stitute in its place a simpler form of 
taxation. 

Our Federal tax is not a single 
levy, but a growing complexity of 
various methods of reaching both 
gross revenues and net incomes. For 
even an individual taxpayer to know 
what he must finally pay, he now 
needs expert tax guidance. 

The “best sellers” today are the 
tax books, which run into a hundred 
or more pages. When the reader has 
finally digested them, his mind is in 
a state of daze; and if he overcomes 
his confusion he still is left in doubt 
as to whether he has filled out his 
blank correctly. 

Even what seems to remain to the 
taxpayer is not his, for he has not 
figured or escaped excise or invisible 
taxes. 

This vicious form of taxation can- 


not continue to go on. Finally it will 
break its own neck in trying to scrape 
the barrel for additional provender. It 
is one of the gravest problems that 
confronts this country and we must 
inevitably find a simpler form oi 
taxation. 


WEATHER: If we could only know 
VANE what the Administration 
CHANGES js thinking about long 

enough for us to find 
something solid upon which to plant 
our feet, then we could adjust our- 
selves more readily. But all this we 
are denied. We do not know from 
one day to the next in which direction 
the weathervane is pointing, so rap- 
idly does it veer. 

As an illustration, take the matter 
of savings. It was not long ago that 
the quick-thinking boys of Washing- 
ton were saying that one way to cor- 
trol inflation was by forced savings. 
Now we are told by the SEC that 
“high savings bring an_ inflation 
threat.” And yet savings keep piling 
up, while goods and luxuries on 
which they could be spent are be- 
coming less and less available. 

All this changeability in our gov- 
erning minds is but a symptom of the 
widespread confusion which exists. 

In the midst of all this floundering 
thought, all sight is lost of the esser- 
tial trait which more than all else has 
been responsible for America’s 1m- 
pressive financial strength—that is 
savings, thrift, the people’s stor 
house, the fat which heretofore has 
cushioned our depressions. People 
now ask themselves why save, {0 
whom and for what? Can you blame 
them? Tragic is the day when thrift 
is no longer a virtue. 
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Market sentiment has shifted again, with the majority 
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opinion anticipating an important reaction. Such declines 


usually occur when they are not generally expected. 


SEVERAL recent developments have tended to 
strengthen the opinions of those who look for an 
important stock market reaction in the near future. 
The market "made the front pages'' of metropolitan 
newspapers about two weeks ago—an occurrence 
which sometimes serves as a warning signal. The 
war news has been less uniformly good. The Presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange recently felt 


‘impelled to issue a statement cautioning against 


blind speculation in low priced stocks of very doubt- 
ful value. The dividend on a prominent investment 
stock has been reduced. Stocks have been turning 
over in large volume, but the averages have shown 
little net change. 


IT HAS BEEN interesting to observe the recurring 
shifts in market sentiment.over the past few months. 
Repeatedly, since the early autumn of 1942, pre- 
dictions have been made that a "corrective" reac- 
tion could not be long delayed. Such opinions have 
been based largely upon the tradition that the 
market rarely advances for more than six months 
without a substantial intermediate decline. But 
every time that sentiment has turned predominantly 
bearish, nothing more than a brief period of 
hesitancy has developed, and the market has en- 
tered a new phase of the rise. 


SINCE the bull market began last April, reactions . 


have been limited to about four points in the in- 
dustrial average. The expected seasonal reaction in 
December failed to materialize. When the advance 
gained new momentum in January-February, predic- 
tions of an inevitable correction were heard less 
frequently. The few notes of caution which were 
expressed by the orthodox went unheeded as senti- 
ment became almost unanimously bullish. 


DURING the past few days the pendulum has swung 
in the other direction and Wall Street prophets are 
again proclaiming that the time for the long de- 
layed reaction is at hand. #A few days of moderate 
declines in the averages and “technical” interpreta- 
tions of the market's action over the past two weeks 
account for this change of opinion. Three 2 million- 
share sessions in the first four days of March, with 
little net change in average prices, suggested the 


“climax"' in which sustained market movements fre- 
quently culminate. Judged by the time-honored 
rules of interpretation, the market has looked 
“toppy'' since the end of February. 


REDUCTION of the dividend on United Fruit— 
which paid $4 in 1939-41 and $3 last year—to an 
indicated $2 basis brought a sharp decline in this 
highly regarded investment stock. If it were to be 
taken as a portent of numerous similar develop- 
ments ahead, the implications would be disturbing. 
One of the strongest basic arguments for higher 
stock prices has been the wide spread between 
bond yields and those of established dividend pay- 
ing equities. But it is generally recognized that the 
altered dividend basis of many widely held stocks 
had been discounted some time ago, as distributions 
were altered to meet changed conditions; also that 
United Fruit is a "special situation" in that the 
impact of war on this company’s operations has 
been exceptionally severe. 


BULL MARKETS lasting considerably more than six 
months without important interruptions are rare 
but not unprecedented. The maximum reaction dur- 
ing the advance from April, 1936, to March, 1937, 
was less than ten points. The fact that the 1942-43 
bull market has lasted almost a year without any 
corrective movement of significant proportions does 
not necessarily point to an extensive decline in the 
near future. The unusual factors behind this ad- 
vance, and the fact that a substantial reaction is 
now so generally anticipated, suggest that it could 
be postponed for several weeks, or even longer. 
Important market movements generally come at 
times when they are not widely heralded. 


AN INTERMEDIATE decline amounting to more 
than ten per cent of the advance since last April 
almost certainly will be witnessed sometime within 
the next several months and would be considered a 
healthy development. The time of its appearance 
should be of little concern to the investor so long as 
the market's primary motivating forces are such as 
to indicate maintenance of a long term upward 
trend. 

—Written March |1; George H. Dimon 
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RAILROAD WAGES: Wage negotiations are fol- 
lowing the customary procedure under the Railway 
Labor Act, except that the usual formality of a 
strike vote has been omitted. The National Media- 
tion Board has heard the arguments of the railroad 
managements and the labor unions; as expected, 
the attempt to “mediate was fruitless. One emer- 
gency board is now holding hearings on the de- 
mands of the non-operating brotherhoods for a 
20-cent an hour increase; last week the "Big Five” 
operating unions asked for appointment of an 
emergency board to consider their plea for a 
30 per cent raise. The findings of these boards 
normally bring negotiations to the penultimate 
stage. However, in view of the importance of the 
outcome in the general wage situation, their re- 
ports will probably be referred to the Office of 
Economic Stabilization, the WLB, or both, before 
publication by the President. The question of ju- 
risdiction, already a matter of heated controversy, 
may arise again, with resultant delays in the final 
settlement. Wage awards made recently in other 
important industries suggest that increases for the 
railroad workers will be moderate. 


BANKING TRENDS: A sharp decline in excess 
reserves of metropolitan banks was recorded for 
the week ended March 3 with a drop to $60 million, 
the lowest figure since August, 1937. For the Fed- 
eral Reserve System as a whole total excess re- 
serves at the same date were approximately $1.8 
billion compared with $3.2 billion a year ago and 
$2 billion at the end of 1942. One of the chief 
reasons for the progressive decline in excess re- 
serves is the steady increase in money in circulation, 
which on March 3 reached the unprecedented total 
of $16.2 billion as against $11.6 billion a year ear- 
lier. Any decline in excess reserves diminishes the 
banks’ ability to buy Government bonds unless they 
borrow from the Federal Reserve banks for that 
purpose. In order to relieve this situation and 
enable the banks to continue their support of the 
Government in its task of financing this war, two 
bills were recently introduced in Congress and 
have already been passed by the Senate. These 
provide for the elimination of the reserve and Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance requirements for War Loan 
Deposit Accounts. Passing of these bills will make 
it possible for the banks to buy government bonds 
even though they may have no excess reserves 
whatever. Such purchases would actually result in 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


an increase in excess reserves to the extent that 
customers’ subscriptions are credited to War Loan 
Accounts, inasmuch as this procedure would mean 
a shift from accounts requiring legal reserves to a 
account free of such an assessment. 


NEW YORK BOND PRECEDENT: The recent 
issue of callable bonds by the State of New York 
establishes a precedent that eventually may result 
in impressive savings for the taxpayers of the Em- 
pire State, and if taken up by municipalities still 
further savings should accrue. The call provision 
makes it possible for the State to take advantage of 
the money market at any time by issuing a lower- 
rate bond and retiring the higher-rate issue with 
the proceeds. Current interest rates are reasonably 
low and the particular issue with which the prece- 
dent has been established may not offer attractive 
retirement possibilities during its lifetime, but it 
inaugurates a practise that will be watched with 
interest. Many municipalities are paying dearly 
for money borrowed when interest rates were high, 
and not infrequently these high-rate bonds were 
issued to fund lower-rate bonds which fell due at 
inopportune times. The new bonds carrying the 
callable provision commanded an interest cost of 
less than |'/4 per cent, yet there are many bonds 
of governmental subdivisions outstanding which 
bear from 4!/> to 6 per cent interest rates. 


NEWSPRINT SUPPLY AMPLE: An exhaustive, 
independent investigation by the American News- 
paper Publishers Association gives support to the 
recent decisions of Ottawa and Washington that 
no further curtailment of newsprint consumption is 
necessary at this time. The Association urges, how- 
ever, that there be no relaxation of the efforts of 
newspapers to reduce newsprint consumption to 
an absolute minimum. The survey was undertaken 
to cut through the haze of gossip and opinions" 
regarding the situation, and was spurred by ru- 
mors of a probable reduction in newsprint running 
to 40 or 50 per cent. The basic problem is wood 
supply, and such other factors that have been men- 
tioned as electric power and transportation do not 


constitute any immediate threat. 


FERTILIZER SALES RISE: February sales of fer- 
tilizer tags were 16 per cent greater than for Feb- 
ruary, 1942, while the combined January-February 
sales showed an excess of 5 per cent over the com- 
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parable period of last year and were almost double 
the January-February 1940 sales. Total February 
sales in 17 states covered by the compilation pre- 
pared by the National Fertilizer Association were 
for 1,451,077 tons, of which 1,330,097 tons were 
reported for Southern states. Tag sales in Febru- 
ary, 1942 were for 1,255,186 tons. The January- 
February sales totalled 2,541,556 tons. Early buy- 
ing of fertilizer tags reflects planning for larger 
farm production this year, coupled with high farm 
purchasing power and the fact that fertilizer prices 
are low in relation to farm products prices. Earlier 
buying may presage smaller totals for March and 
April, and until these figures are available it will not 


be possible to determine the extent to which the - 


season's increase, if: any, points to larger use of 
fertilizer by growers. 


NATIONAL BANK ASSETS UP: Total assets of 
5,087 active national banks, as of December 31, 
last, increased to nearly $55 billion, a gain of $12.2 
billion over the amount reported by the 5,123 
national banks active on December 31, 1941, as 
shown by the statement of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. The assets of the reporting banks in- 
creased $10 billion from the total reported June 
30, 1942, by the 5,107 banks then active. The 
current figure excludes $349 million of interbank 
demand balances which were reported gross on 
call date prior to last June 30, and for that rea- 
son the increase in total assets as of December 
31, 1942, over December 31, 1941, on a com- 
parable basis would be greater by that amount. 


PLATE GLASS OUTPUT OFF: Plate glass produc- 
tion in January showed a drop from December of 
91 thousand square feet to a total of 4.91 million 
square feet, which incidentally contrasts with 9.| 
million square feet in January of last year. Al- 
though the automobile industry was still a big user 
of plate glass in January of 1942, production even 
then had declined more than 50 per cent from the 


January, 1940, record figure of more than 19 mil- 
lion square feet. There appears no early likelihood 
of recovery by the plate and flat glass industry to 
its pre-war production figures, although there is 
some prospect of a moderate improvement in the 
demand for window glass for war housing and mili- 
tary purposes, while the plate division has substan- 
tial orders for bullet-proof, optical and special pur- 
pose glass for military uses. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS: Socony-Vacuum develops new 
catalyst to raise aviation gasoline quality... . North 
American to redeem $3 million debenture 334s, re- 
ducing balance to $35.9 from $70 million two years 
ago. . . . Colorado & Southern's debt modification 
plant, halving mortgage bond interest, approved by 
Federal Court. . . . New York Central appoints re- 
search council to prepare for extensive post-war 
transportation changes. . . . Westinghouse Electric 
arranges $200 million credit with 140 banks... . 
Erie's 1942 traffic was 14.2 per cent above the 
former peak in 1929. . . . Recent dividend high 
spots include: Wm. Wrigley, 25 cents extra, 
June |; Lockheed Aircraft, 50 cents, March 29; 
Pittsburgh Coal, $1 on 6 per cent preferred, April 
26 (the first payment since 1926); United Fruit re- 
duced its quarterly payment from 75 to 50 cents 
payable April 15. 


WASHINGTON TRENDS: No Federal employee 
may ask his own draft deferment; agency commit- 
tees must determine "key positions'’ and deferment 
needs. . . . Navy's Knox reports records in naval 
shipbuilding in February at 130 combat vessels and 
700 landing barges, also in Naval aircraft deliveries. 
"Simplification" last year saved 600,000 tons of 
steel, 17,000 tons of copper, 180 million yards of 
cloth. . . . Bituminous coal output of 12.7 million tons 
in Feb. 27 week was highest in nearly 16 years... . 
Precision bombing from high altitudes by the 
USAAF against docks, airdromes, etc., has helped 
reduce enemy shipping one-third. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in "Market Outlook" on page 11. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME Vo 
Recent Current Call Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 cum...... 97 5.16% 105 
FOR INCOME — Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 42 5.36 47\/, 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, ‘73... 98 5.10% Not Pure Oil 5% cum. conv........... 97 5.16 105 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4//9s, 2003.. 97 4.64 105 Reynolds Metals 5!/2% cum....... 91 6.04 107!/ 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. ‘70... 95 4.74 Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum.... 83 4.82 Not 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53......... 100 5.00 103 
Western Maryland Ist 5!/2s,'77... 99 5.56 105 FOR PROFIT 
Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
FOR PROFIT are combined in these issues. 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s,'52.... 89 4.49 Not Atch., Top, & S. F. 5% non-cum... 77 6.49 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy Ist & Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv.. 39 7.69 55 
6.17 1072 Goodrich (B. F.) $5 cum......... 93 5.38 100 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4!/2s,'78 71 6.34 102 Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum........ 62 5.65 100 
Southern Pacific coll. 4s, '49...... 85 = 4.71 100 Youngstown Sheet & T. 5'/% cum. 87 6.32 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle" types of shares. 


Recent ——Dividend—— ——Earnings—— Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— 
Price 1941 1942 1941 1942 Price 1941 1942 1941 1942 


Adams-Millis........... 27. = $1.25 $1.75 $4.00 $2.02 May Department Stores.. 47 $3.00 $3.00 $4.10 £$3.76 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 14 0.94 0.80 1.37 b0.56 Melville Shoe .......... 29 2.25 2.00 2.64 b1.05 
American News ........ 30 1.80 1.80 2.65 3.62 Murphy (G.C.) ....... 66 64.00 3.50 7.20 5.33 
Borden Company ...... 24 1.40 1.40 1.88 1.91 National Dairy Products. 17 0.80 0.80 1.97 1.95 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 92 5.00 5.00 f{... ¢... Socony-Vacuum ........ 12, 0.50 0.50 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 41 3.50 3.50 5.79 4.25 Standard Oil of Calif.... 33 1.50 1.50 2.30 cl.65 
Continental Can ....... 31 2.00 1.25 2.62 1.77 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 48 3.50 2.50 5.09 3.04 
Elec. Storage Battery... 38 2.50 2.00 3.65 2.20 Union Pacific R.R....... 89 600 600 I1.19 26.14 
Gen'l Amer. Transport .. 44 3.00 2.00 3.75 3.27 United Fruit .......... él 4.00 3.75 5.28 b3.41 
Macy 24 2.00 1.67 £2.20 e0.12 Woolworth (F.W.) ..... 34 «862.000 160 269 2.43 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. 
months to August |. f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as to 
warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


b—Half year. 


c—Nine months. e—Six 


American Brake Shoe.... 37 $2.20 $1.70 $3.56 $3.22 Homestake Mining ..... 35 $4.50 $3.75 $2.83 $2.20 
American Car & Foundry. 32 ... hl2.09 b20.71 Kennecott Copper ..... 32 3.25 3.00 +4.55 bt2.03 
Anaconda Copper ...... 28 2.50 2.50 {5.01 cft3.17 Lima Locomotive ....... 32 1.00 2.00 6.02 7.79 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 50 2.00 6.00 9.90 27.79 Louisville & Nash. R.R... 70 7.00 7.00 16.65 16.59 
Bethlehem Steel ........ 63 6.00 6.00 9.35 6.32 McCrory Stores ........ 13 1.25 1.00 2.24 1.90 
26 2.25 2.00 2.83 1.56 Mesta Machine ........ 31 2.25 3.61 3.63 
Climax Molybdenum.... 41 3.20 3.20 3.55 3.54 National Acme ........ 18 2.00 2.00 6.29 4.77 
Commercial Solvents.... 13 0.55 0.60 0.99 1.27 New York Air Brake... . . 32 3.00 2.00 5.05 4.01 
Crown Cork & Seal. .... 23 1.00 0.50 4.68 1.88 Pennsylvania Railroad ... 29 2.00 2.50 3.98 7.71 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 29 2.25 3.00 6.34 5.51 So ee a eS 14 0.50 0.50 2.86 2.47 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 36 2.00 2.00 3.95 3.05 Thompson Products ..... 28 2.50 1.50 5.36 4.62 
General Electric........ 35 1.40 1.40 1.98 1.57 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 12 1.00 0.70 2.09 1.29 
Glidden Company...... 19 1.50 0.80 k3.08 kI.70 Timken Roller Bearing... 45 3.50 2.00 3.92 cl.98 


53 4.00 4.00 10.43 5.39 
h—Fiscal year to April 30; 1942. k—Fiscal years to October 31, 


Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 26 2.00 2.00 6.72 11.63 


t{—Before depletion. b—Half year. 
1942 and 1941. 


c—Nine months. 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


NOW WE KNOW, in broad out- 
line, the post-war domestic social and 
economic plans of NRPB and, by in- 
ferential complete endorsement there- 
of, of President Roosevelt himself. 
Their release last week produced a 
confusion of reactions more varied 
than the subjects covered and recom- 
mendations made. 


The social security plan of NRPB 
out-Beveridges Beveridge on work 
and youth features, but omits the 
latter’s maternity, child-rearing and 
juneral benefits. 


ECONOMIC AIMS contemplate 
post-war retention, for indefinite 
periods, of rationing and many other 
emergency controls tolerable to a 
free country only in a national emer- 
gency and defensible only on the 
theory that there will still be such an 
emergency. The millions the 
armed forces and war plants would 
be guaranteed jobs with “fair pay 
and working conditions.” Labor 
would be given “responsibility in or- 
ganization and sharing in manage- 
ment.” Government-private partner- 
ship would exist in some plants and 
facilities with government deciding 
which concerns should continue 
operating in such fields as aircraft, 
shipbuilding, aluminum and mag- 
nesium. Free access would be main- 
tained “to the use of both old and 
new materials and processes un- 
hampered by misuses of the patent 
system.” (The italics are ours.) 


HELP WANTED 


SECURITY ANALYST—Wanted by a national 
investment publication. Opportunity later on to 
work into Editorial Department. Apply by letter 
only, giving full details of education, experience, 
draft status and starting salary. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER, 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 


MARCH 17, 1943 


Congress has received many of the 
proposals of both plans with varying 
skepticism as to long-range desira- 
bility or feasibility, and naturally may 
be expected to debate them at great 
length and proceed cautiously. 


STRONG MEN Byrnes and Wil- 
son are gaining in stature among the 
alphabetical agencies’ executives. The 
ESB Chief is being referred to as a 
sort of Assistant President in Charge 
(more or less) of Domestic Affairs, 
what with Mr. Roosevelt’s preoccu- 
pation with directing the military and 
planning the world’s future. He is 
the key man on wage and other in- 
flation controls. The new WPB Ex- 
ecutive Vice-Chairman is regarded 
as fully measuring up to his job. 
Preliminary to a regrouping of its 
staff functions, WPB has elevated a 
number of divisional directors to 
“cabinet” status within the Agency, 
as Vice-Chairmen. 


New WPB Vice-Chairmen are 
Ralph J. Cordiner, serving as Spe- 
cial Assistant to Mr. Wilson; J. A. 
Krug, in Charge of Materials Distri- 
bution; and Donald D. Davis for 
Operations. Vice-Chairman Batt and 
Deputy Chairman Col. Johnson con- 
tinue as such. Curtiss Calder becomes 
Executive Assistant to Mr. Wilson. 


DEFEATED DEMOCRATS in 
the 1942 election kept in the political 
limelight by appointments to Federal 
office include former U. S. Senators 
Brown (Mich.) as OPA Chief, Her- 
ring (Iowa) as Brown’s Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, Josh Lee (Okla.) as CAB 
member, Schwartz (Wy.) as NMB 
member, Doxey (Miss.) as Senate 
Sergeant-at-Arms; also former Rep- 
resentatives Houston (Kans.) as 
NLRB member, McKeough (IIl.) as 
Chicago OPAdministrator, Barnes 
(Ill.) as administrative assistant to 


the Chief Executive. Reapportion- 
ment victim former Rep. Eliot 
( Mass.) is in OWI’s London branch. 
Defeated for the Senate, former Rep. 
Casey (Mass.) is said to be slated 
for a high government post. Former 
Sen. Norris (Ind., Neb.) is said to 
have declined a Federal job. 


Mr. Herring heads a new Man- 
agement Advisory Committee to “sur- 
vey the entire organization of the 
OPA” for reorganization purposes, 
taking into consideration Budget Bu- 
reau suggestions. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: The Ruml Plan is a nine- 
lived cat, won’t die. . . . One com- 
ment headlines the food rationing 
outlook “No Overeating in Sight.” 
... The milk pinch hasn’t been fully 
felt, rationing looms. . . . Fish and 
poultry probably will be rationed 
along with meat. . . . OPA is “on 
the mat” for saying price control 
would be used to narrow profits. . . . 
Ohio’s Governor Bricker looks like 
Willkie’s principal primary opponent. 
. . . The size of meat rations may 
carry a shock... . The military will 
have its way as to the size of the 
Army. . . . Friend of the taxpayer, 
the Budget Bureau is said to be ready 
to order employment reductions for 
some of the alphabetical agencies. .. . 
Any real increase in aid to China 
presupposes a campaign to reopen the 
Burma Road. . . . Russia’s aloofness 
to other United Nations endangers 
post-war political plans. 


By Theodore K. Fish. 
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Aircraftsmanship 


Now that the “Sikorsky Helicop- 
ter” has passed U. S. Army tests, 
United Aircraft’s offices are besieged 
by automobile dealers who want to 
obtain sales agencies—as none can be 
manufactured commercially for the 
duration, they are being told to come 
back after the war. . . . Thousands 
of pounds of crude rubber will be 
saved by a new duPont adhesive used 
to fasten the protective coverings on 
the transparent plastic noses of mili- 
tary airplanes during shipment—the 
new cement is made of non-critical 
materials and has no effect on highly 
polished surfaces of these crystal-clear 
enclosures. . . . More will soon be 


We’ve Removed 
Costiy Noise 
From 17,216 Offices | 


... Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience . . . 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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heard of the improved combat plane 
which Ryan Aeronautical will build 
for the U. S. Navy—so important is 
it that the company will gradually cut 
production of Navy scout observation 
types and concentrate on the new 
model. . . . U. S. Rubber has devel- 
oped a 100 per cent nylon-cord air- 
craft tire which is said to be twice as 
strong as any previous tire—one med- 
ium-sized casing requires the amount 
of nylon which would make 186 pairs 
of women’s hosiery. 


Digestibles 


Point rationing has favored quick- 
frozen foods over canned goods and 
the “Birds Eye” division of General 
Foods has brought out a guide to 
show how coupons can be saved— 
for instance, a can of beans to serve 
four requires 14 points, while the 
equivalent in Frosted Foods takes 
only 7 points. . . . Dole Hawaiian 
Pineapple has staged enough rehabili- 
tation since Pearl Harbor to plan 
ahead—right now pineapples are be- 
ing planted for the 1945 crop... . 
Latest in “butter stretchers” is 
“Spread-mor,” a powdered variety 
being introduced by Curtiss Candy 
Company — slogan: “Makes One 
Pound of Butter do a Two-Pound 
Job,” and for only 10 cents extra.... 
More will be heard of a new chemi- 
cal process for quickly and efficiently 
peeling potatoes without any labor— 
it has been discovered that the caus- 
tic-soda treatment employed by can- 
ners for defuzzing peaches can be 
utilized just as effectively for skin- 
ning spuds. . . . Add to the list of 
coffee extenders and substitutes the 
name of “No-Ca,” a new entry of 
S. H. Ewing, Ltd.—served alone it is 
suitable for those who want to avoid 
caffein. 


Publishing Patter 


National Broadcasting Company 
has started publishing a new house 
organ which will be issued monthly 


for the duration—called ‘‘Chimes,” jt 
will be distributed free to all person- 
nel, including those in the armed ser- 
vices. .. . War or no war, Sporting 
Goods Dealer will again sponsor Na- 
tional Baseball Week this year (April 
3-10)—-prizes to retailers who sup- 
port the celebration with window dis- 
plays, however, will be U. S. War 
Bonds. . . . Parents’ Institute, pub- 
lishers of -Parents’ Magazine has 
formed a publication unit to be known 
as “The Boys and Girls Group’’—in- 
cluded are Calling All Girls, Funny 
Book, Real Heroes, True Comics and 
True Aviation Picture-Stories. ... 
Two new specialty magazines are 
making their bows: (1) Canadian 
Dogs, a monthly issued by Shepard 
Publishing Company, and (2) Tune 
In, a radio fan guide sponsored by 
Richard Davis. 


Odds & Ends 


Especially prepared for naval ves- 
sels is the new “Dektred’’ liquid- 
flooring material developed by Good- 
year Tire & Rubber—while styled for 
the steel or wood decks of ships, it 
can also be used on tile, stone, con- 
crete or glass and provides a long- 
wearing surface which is resistant to 
oil, grease and the elements. 
American Home Products will next 
introduce its ‘““Kolynos” dentifrice in 
powder form, packed in a cardboard 
container—up to now this brand has 
always been a toothpaste sold in a 
metal tube. . . . A new method for 
speeding up the dyeing of khaki fa- 
brics for the U. S. Army has been per- 
fected by Mathieson Alkali Works— 
the use of sodium chlorite for treating 
the vat dyes does the trick. . . . With 
demand for bathing suits likely to be 


‘reduced for the duration Jantzen 


Knitting Mills will expand its “foun- 
dation” division—a new girdle, called 
“Pettipants,” will be featured. 

x 


When writing please enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope or postal card with each inquiry. 
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NEW PROFITS FROM 
DIVERSIFICATION 


hen the Government halted 
production of automobiles and 
many other durable goods for civilian 
use, and clamped rigid controls on 
installment buying, it dealt a severe 
blow to finance companies which had 
derived approximately 65 per cent of 
their 1941 receivables from automo- 
hile financing. Thus, in 1942 auto- 
mobile receivables represented only 
16 per cent of Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust’s purchases but 
25 per cent of the acquisitions by 
Commercial Credit. Other install- 
ment receivables purchased dropped 
almost as steeply, Commercial In- 
vestment Trust’s volume falling from 
$123.7 million in 1941 to $47.5 mil- 
lion in 1942, while that of Commer- 
cial Credit declined from $74.7 million 
to $26.3 million. Notwithstanding 30 
per cent increases in factoring receiv- 
ables available during the year—the 
only direction in which expansion of 
receivable financing was possible— 
C.1.T.’s total purchases for last year 
slumped 52 per cent to $779.4 mil- 
lion, and Commercial Credit total 
dropped 44 per cent to $569.5 million. 
The full impact of the contraction 
in available receivables was not regis- 
tered by 1942 earnings because of the 
nature of the business, income from 
receivables and charges in connection 
therewith being set aside in the de- 
ferred income account and transferred 
to gross earnings over the life of the 
receivables. Thus, they continued to 
contribute substantially, though at a 
declining rate, to 1942 earnings. 
The moment the Government began 
restricting credits and rationing civi- 
lian goods, the retirement of obliga- 


tions by customers began rapidly to 
pile up funds for which there was no 
immediate outlet. As one conse- 
quence, C.1.T. reduced its total bor- 
rowings from $464 million to $97.4 
million during 1942; Commercial 
Credit reduced its borrowing from 
$322.8 million to $119.8 million. 


EARNINGS SATISFACTION? 


Operating economies helped to offset 


the declining returns from financing, 


activities, and both companies made 
creditable showings for the year, with 
C.I.T. reporting $3.96 for the com- 
mon against $4.78 in 1941, and Com- 
mercial Credit $3.56 against $4.65. 
During the last half of 1942 each 
of these units embarked on new ven- 
tures in order to utilize their large 
and growing cash resources. C.I.T. 
acquired the Holtzer-Cabot Electric 
Company, manufacturers of small mo- 
tors, and the Micro Switch Corpora- 


tion, makers of precision snap-action 
switches. C.I.T.’s earnings for 1942 
do not include $484,439 earned by 
these two companies which has been 
set aside in reserves. 

Commercial Credit’s venture into 
manufacturing was on a broader scale, 
and the results are included in the 
consolidated report. The company, 
however, is not yet ready to disclose 
the names or locations of the new 
members of its family. The total in- 
vestment in the several companies was 
$8.8 million, and the acquisitions ap- 
pear to have justified themselves, for 
Commercial Credit’s summary of 1942 
operations shows $2.6 million net in- 
come derived from manufacturing 
alone—sufficient to provide full par- 
ent-company preferred dividend re- 
quirements for the year and still leave 
$1.14 per share of Commercial 
Credit’s common stock. 

Both C.I.T. and Commercial Credit 
common shares are selling at about 
double their lows of 1942, which gave 
full play to unwarranted misgivings 
about the future; but they still may 
be considered as reasonably priced in 
relation to yields (around 8 per cent), 
earnings and prospects. 


THE TELEGRAPH MERGER 


Postal Telegraph the immediate beneficiary; gains 
for Western Union will compound with time. 


Fen the “trust busting” era’s em- 
phasis upon the evils often pres- 
ent in unregulated monopoly, we 
have inherited two popular miscon- 
ceptions. One is that monopoly is 
necessarily something evil; the other 
that competition is necessarily “the 
life of trade.” The absurdity of these 
exaggerations is attested by the half- 
century competition in telegraphic 
communication. 


WHY FINANCE COMPANIES MUST DIVERSIFY OPERATIONS 


Effects of civilian credit curtailment and shift in type of available receivables. 


7~Commercial Investment Trust—, -——--Commercial Credit, 
Held at Held at 
Yearly. volume* year-end* Yearly volume* year-end* 

Receivables: 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 

Automobile $124.4 $1,053.2 $92.4 $383.3 $131.5 $633.6 $87.9 $272.1 

Other installment ........ 47. 123.7 68.9 137.1 26.3 74.7 42.7 79.7 

571.9 450.2 63.9 63.7 401.1 306.3 37.9 37.1 

‘Totalst 779.4 1,638.7 228.6 585.7 569.5 1,018.6 172.5 392.5 

Net earnings 14.4 17.3 7.1 9.1 

On common stock: Dollars per share Dollars per share 

1942 1941 1942 1941 

Net. $3.96 $4.78 $3.56 $4.65 

3.00 4.00 3.00 3.00 
Recent Price ......sssesees 35 32 


*Millions of dollars. {Including cther items. 
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In this case, competition within the 
industry has meant enormous waste 
in the duplication of all kinds of fa- 
cilities and organizations throughout 
the country and into the far corners 
of the world. 

It has, of course, hurt both entities 
financially. Western Union’s success 
in garnering some four-fifths of the 
business left it a profitable operation 
nevertheless, with 1942 earnings of 
$9.4 vs. $7.4 million in 1941. That 
Postal exists at all, however, is pure- 
ly because of the necessity of its sys- 
tem to the national economy, for its 
two years out of receivership have 
lost it about $4 million in 1942 and 
$3 million in 1941, and it is even now 
“into” the RFC for $9 million. 

The recent enactment of enabling 
legislation (Anti-Trust Laws other- 
wise would have banned such a wire 
combination) is only the first of a 
number of formidable steps toward 
consolidation benefits. Actual mer- 
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ger terms satisfactory to both com- 
panies must be worked out, and ap- 
proved by the FCC, involving compre- 
hensive studies and numerous confer- 
ences to reconcile conflicting views. 

Even the accomplishment of the 
corporate merger itself will but open 
the door to benefits that may be long 
in full realization. Perhaps the great- 
est would be the reduction of the 
merged payrolls, but the preliminary 
approval of organized labor required 
writing into the bill that February 1 
employees must be retained four 
years after the merger under any eco- 
nomic conditions, and later employees 
must be retained at least as long 
again as they have worked. 

Western Union estimates it could 
use little more than half of Postal’s 
9,000 employees. Some 2,100 would 
thus have to be kept on the pay- 
roll up to four years with no work 
to do and a like number would have 
to be released with dismissal pay. Of 
course, the national manpower crisis 
should relieve much of the burden, 
and ultimately the savings would be 
substantial, for labor costs upwards 
of 60 per cent of revenues. 

Duplicate properties would offer 
more immediate opportunities for 
savings, since their abandonment and 
disposal might start at once, but here, 
too, full benefits would come later, 
with complete liquidation of unneces- 
sary facilities, termination of expen- 
sive leases, etc. The scrap shortage 
would be an impelling force, since it 
has.been estimated there are 10,000 
tons of badly needed copper in par- 
allel wire systems alone. 

Western Union’s wartime boom 
should carry the consolidation profit- 
ably for the duration (it now incurs 
no EPT liability because of its huge 
plant investment), and the gradual 
compounding of merger savings 
should at least ease the effects of any 
postwar contraction. 


yo declined below the $20 
million level and there was con- 
siderable irregularity in the specula- 
tive sections of the list. But the turn- 
over in low grade rails, although con- 
siderably reduced from the preceding 
week, continued heavy in relation to 
previous standards and a few new 
highs were recorded. Some of the 
utility holding company debentures 


advanced several points. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER 5s 


The final payment on American & 
Foreign Power’s bank loans, amount- 
ing to $3.1 million, has been made, 
which completes the liquidation of 
the $50 million loan contracted 
in 1930. After making this payment, 
the company and its subsidiaries had 
cash balances in New York and U. S. 
Governments amounting to approxi- 
mately $14 million. The prospect of 
continuing improvement in the finan- 
cial position of this holding company 
points to a good market for the de- 
benture 5s, but since the bonds have 
advanced from a 1942 low of 5934 to 
levels around 83, possibilities for fur- 
ther appreciation are relatively lim- 
ited. 


COLORADO & SOUTHERN 4's 


The McLaughlin Act readjustment, 
under which the Colorado & South- 
ern’s fixed charges are to be reduced 
from more than $2 million to less 
than $1 million annually, was ap- 
proved last week by a three-judge 
Federal Court. The company had 
previously obtained assents to the 
plan from creditors holding more 
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than two-thirds of the aggregate 
amount of claims affected and at least 
a majority of the claims of each class. 
Thus, the readjustment plan appears 
to be well on the way to completion, 
despite the opposition of some bond- 
holder groups. Under the stimulus 
of war traffic, earnings should con- 
tinue sufficient to permit payment of 
both 1% per cent fixed and 2% per 
cent contingent on the general mort- 
gage bonds (formerly on a 4% per 
cent basis). But current prices 
around 36 are probably high enough 
considering the road’s low average 
earning power and post-war pros- 


pects. 
AMERICAN P. & L. 6s 


Under a recent order of the SEC, 
American Power & Light is author- 
ized to expend a maximum of $10 
million up to June 21, 1943, in the 
purchase of its debenture 6s and the 
assumed Southwestern Power & 
Light 6s. Purchases are to be made 
at not less than 95 per cent or more 
than 100 per cent of par, plus accrued 
interest. Acquisitions may be made 
on the New York Curb Exchange, 
the over-the-counter market, or 
through direct offerings by bond- 
holders. Since market quotations are 
fractionally above par for American 
P. & L. 6s and around 101 for the 
Southwestern P. & L. debentures, 
there is no immediate incentive for 
bondholders to make offerings within 
the price limits fixed by the SEC. 
Holders are not likely to obtain more 
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than par in the event of dissolution 
of the company, but any retirements 
which are effected will strengthen the 
position of the bonds which remain 
outstanding, and the yield of 6 per 
cet is adequately protected by cur- 
rent and prospective earnings. 


CHILDS COMPANY 5s 


At the recent annual meeting of 
Childs Company, the president of this 
restaurant chain indicated that the 
company should be in the black for 
the first quarter but that the problem 
presented by the April 1 bond ma- 
turity had not been solved. When 
the annual report was issued in Feb- 
ruary, only about half of the 5s, 1943, 
had been exchanged for the new de- 
bentures maturing in 1957 and $2.2 
million of the 1943 bonds remained 
outstanding. Little progress has been 
nade since that time and the presi- 
dent warned that, unless the situation 
changed greatly within a few weeks, 
the company would be forced to go 
into bankruptcy. Both issues of 
Childs debentures declined sharply 
last week. 


U. $8. STEEL’S 
SHIPMENTS UP 


the fact that it was a short 
month, the United States Steel 
Corporation in February shipped a 
larger volume of finished steel prod- 
ucts than in January, the latest re- 
port showing 1,691,592 tons sent out 
as against 1,685,992 tons for the 
initial month of this year. 

The corporation’s finished steel 
shipments last month also established 
anew high record for any February, 
and were nearly 70 per cent ahead of 
those of the same month of 1940, for 
instance. Because of seasonal factors, 


as well as other considerations, the 


probabilities are that further produc- 
tion records will be hung up in the 
months ahead. 

Steel ingot output continues to 
hold to high levels, not only by the 
corporation but also by the remainder 
of the industry. Estimated operat- 
ing rate for the industry as a whole 
was 100 per cent for the week be- 
ginning March 8, which: compares 
with 9914 per cent in the previous 
week and 99 per cent two weeks ago. 
As additional productive capacity is 
brought into operation in the months 
ahead, the theoretical operating rate 
can be expected to exceed the 100 
per cent mark. 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer 


to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Incorporated 


$6,000,000 


Twenty Year 3% Debentures, due March 1, 1963 
Dated March 1, 1943 


Price 10334% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


March 9, 1943 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


The increases which are in sight 
are not, however, expected to be suf- 
ficient to absorb the increases in 
operating costs as compared with a 
year ago, and even though no sig- 
nificant changes were to be voted in 
the tax bill this year, the average steel 
company earnings statement for 1943 
would probably not be _ radically 
changed from the 1942 results. 


NEW 


Concluded from page 7 


grandchildren. An immense amount 
of recapitalization, re-conversion, re- 
tooling and new trademark educa- 
tional campaigns of selling are going 
to start with the first day of peace, as 
the new postwar world of technics 
has its first chance to take form. 
What are these new industries to 


-come? We have heard of a number 


of them, but few have assembled the 
imposing variety into a focus, a list, 
so that one may take a look. A list of 
most of them is presented on page 7, 
although there are undoubtedly others. 

Some of these, to the casual reader, 


may look innocent and unpromising 
(electronics, recording and reproduc- 
tion devices, for example, and powder 
metallurgy), but are astounding in 
their implications, ramifications, ap- 
plications. The whole galaxy of new 
things will burst upon us like a 
shower of brilliant fireworks. True, 
the process of retooling and get- 
ready will take time—perhaps as 
much as two years after peace; but 
some will “break” within a few 
months after peace ; some indeed will 
be publicized within days from the 
war’s end. 

If the plans of the forward looking 
industrialists, such as those on the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, are successful, the postwar in- 
dustries will set a_ lively pace 
very rapidly after peace. About 150 
firms at present have post-war plan- 
ning departments with very well ma- 
tured plans for conversion into the 
post-war items of manufacture and 
sale. Some are setting up special 
contingency or after-war conversion 
funds for the costs of conversion, and 
some are even preparing their sales- 
men for the merchandising of such 
goods, and working out special dis- 
tribution and advertising plans. 
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Blaw-Knox Company 


Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co. 


Earnings and Price Range (BK) 


Data revised to March 10, 19483 az 
Incorporated: 1906, New Jersey, as Blaw- 30 


Collapsible Steel Centering Company. Pres- 
ent title adopted 1917. Executive office: 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. An- 


PRICE RANGE 
20 bo oO 
10 


nual meeting: Third Wednesday in April. id 

Number of stockholders (December 31, 1941): $2 
4,700. EARNED PER SHARE $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $2,161,000 


0 
Capital stock (no par)......... 1,334,458 shs 1935 36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 41 1942 


Business: An important peacetime fabricator of machinery 
and of specialty products used in many basic industries, par- 
ticularly the iron and steel industry. Almost entirely con- 
verted to war production early in 1942, making tank armor 
and special military items. 

Management: Experienced in its industry. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $6.4 million; cash, $3.6 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.3-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $11.52 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments at various rates 1915 to 1932, 
1936-37, and since 1940. Dividends may not be paid if they 
would reduce current assets below 200% of current liabilities 
or 100% of current liabilities plus funded debt. 

Outlook: Unfilled orders, largest in company’s history, assure 
-apacity operations for some time, with output expanding 
through completion of additional plant facilities. Fair operat- 
ing margins are probable for the duration, but postwar pros- 
pect is not impressive. 

Comment: Capital stock is an average capital goods equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


pooed year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s — Div +" Price Range - 
193 $0.51 $0.66 $1. $0. 24%—14% 
1937 0.97 0.85 178 1/30 29%— 9 
1938... 0.04 0.07 0.11 None 19%—10% 
1939... 0.16 0.56 0.72 None 
1940. 0.45 0.57 1.02 0.25 1153— 5% 
1941. 0.91 0.34 1.25 0.60 10%— 4 


Nine months to September 30, $0.53 vs. $0.96 for corresponding 1941 period. To 
March 10 


Bon Ami Company 


Data revised to March 10, 1943 7sEarnings and Price Range (BM)B 
Incorporated: 1915, Delaware. Business m4 oH 
originally established in 1886. Office: 17 3 | 
Battery Place, New York City. Annual 0 PRICE RANGE 
meeting: Third Thursday in March. Num- 'S 
ber of stockholders (December 31, 1941): 0 
about 3,200. ; EARNED PER SHARE $6 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None a 
Class “‘A’’ common stock ($4 4 
1935 “36 "37 "38 ‘29 "40 “41 1942 
200,000 shs 


*Not-eallable; ‘‘A’’ stockholders participate equally as a class with ‘‘B’’ stock- 
holders after latter have received $2.50 per annum. 

Business: Manufactures, through subsidiaries, a cleaning 
and polishing compound in cake and powder form, internation- 
ally distributed under the advertised trade name “Bon Ami.” 
Feldspar, a principal ingredient, is mined by subsidiaries. 

Management: Has long record of successful operations. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $3.4 million; cash, $826,177; marketable securities, $1.6 
million. Working capital ratio: 4.9-to-1. Book value: Class 
“B,” $10.49 per share. 

Dividend. Record: Exceptionally liberal. Present annual 
rates of $4 on “A” and $2.50 on “B” established in 1927. 

Outlook: Aggressive advertising and consumer preference 
for the company’s products are sales factors. But heavier op- 
erating costs and taxes point to narrowing profit margins. 

Comment: Company’s demonstrated earning power warrants 
a good investment rating for the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE a oF CLASS “‘B” STOCK: 


Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 
_, Ss $0.71 $0.95 $0.87 $0.86 $3.38 $3.00 47 —39 
0.87 0.99 0.94 0.98 3.78 3.50 46%4—39 
ee 0.92 0.93 0.94 0.99 3.78 3.50 52%—40 
0.91 1.04 0.95 1.11 4.01 3.75 634%—51 
. 0.93 0.93 0.80 0.99 3.65 3.25 70%—51% 
0.89 0.87 0.81 0 3.46 3.25 
_ ee 0.79 0.53 0.71 1.08 3.11 2.50 40%—30% 
*0.625 *44%—38% 


*To March 10. 


Earnings and Price Range (HC) 
25 
Data revised to March 10, 1943 
Incorporated: 1923, Michigan. Office: Calu- 10 
met, Mich. Executive office: 12 Ashburton 5 15 
Place, Boston, Mass. meeting: 
Third Wednesday in Apri Number of 
stockholders (December 31, i940) 27,203. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non : 0 
Capital stock ($5 par)......... 2,005,502 SHARE 
1935 '36 ‘37 '38 ‘39 ‘40 41 1949 


Business: The oldest and leading copper producer in the 
Lake Superior district. Acquired the Ojibway Mining Com. 
pany in 1941 and the Wolverine Tube Company in 1942. Re. 
opening of several long idle, high-cost copper and gold mines 
has been undertaken, 

Management: Long experienced in the mining industry. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 3}, 
1941, $13.1 million; cash and securities, $9.2 million, Working 
capital ratio: 12.7-to-1. Book value, $16.27 per share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted payments 1923 to 1930; re. 
sumed in 1936; current rate, $1 per year. 

Outlook: While steady depletion of ore in sight limits 
longer term outlook, earlier prospects are promising; in the 
meantime, vigorous exploratory work may develop workable 
ores. New tubing division may help to stabilize postwar 
operations. 

Comment: Uncertain prospects and company’s high produ. 
tion costs give capital stock a high risk factor. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's 

Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec.31 Total Div Price Range 

peansees $0.07 $0.04 $0.12 $0.19 $0.42 $0. 1644— 6 
1937 0.39 0.35 0.17 0.02 0.93 10 20%— 4 
0.01 D0.03 D0.02 0.041 0.001 0.25 1034, — 54 
0.01 0.0: 0.12 0.18 0.39 0.25 105:— 4 
6.07 0.09 0.04 0.16 0.36 1.00 45 
_. See 0.14 0.11 0.21 0.19 0.65 1.00 ™%— 4 
eee 0.09 0.14 0.23 0.18 0.64 1.00 7T5— 5 


After depletion. *To March 10. 


Century Ribbon Mills, Inc. 


Earni d Price Ra cTy 
Data revised to March 10, 1943 25 arnings and Price Range (Cl) 
Incorporated: 1922, New York, as successor 20 


of business originally formed in 1878. Office: 15 PRICE RANGE 
1071 Sixth Avenue, New York City. Annual 10 
meeting: First Thursday in April. Number 5 (— 5 


of stockholders (May 12, 1941): Preferred, 0 EARNED PER SHARE J 
179; common, 370. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 49 
stock 7% cum. Loericit Per su $4 

( shs 1935 ° ‘37° "40 1942 
Common stock (no par).....-.-. 100,000 shs 


*Redeemable at $115 a share. 


Business: With an annual capacity of 110 million yards, 
company is leading domestic manufacturer of fancy and staple 
ribbons. Major portion of output is sold to manufacturers, 
while about 40% goes directly to the retail trade. 

Management: Experienced and capable; largely one family. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital September 30, 
1942, $1.8 million; cash and equivalent, $458,853. Working 
capital ratio: 1.7-to-1. Book value of common, $26.55 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends paid regularly. Com- 
mon dividends irregular: payments 1924 to 1926; none 1927 to 
1936 and nothing paid 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Government contracts for materials for military 
use will aid operations for the duration, but high taxes and 
increased operating expenses preclude important profits. Post- 
war prospects are obscured by keen competition, small profit 
margins and the factor of constant style changes. 

Comment: The common shares occupy a distinctly specula- 
tive position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND sees RANGE OF COMMON: 
ear’s 


ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
SOR se nek $0.25 $0.11 $0.41 0.35 1.12 None 12 — 6% 
1937 a 0.37 0.2 0.2 D0.54 0.27 $0.40 14%— 3% 
0.54 0.08 0.12 0.29 1.03 None 3% 
0.23 0.32 None 6 —2 
0.12 D0.09 0.50 D0.50 0.03 None 4-2 
0.17 0.35 0.31 None 3%— 2% 


“To March 10. 
(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 22) 
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NEWS AND OPINIONS 


| Concluded from page 8 


otal yields 8.3%.) Preliminary state- 
ment does not reveal volume. Allow- 
ing for $1.02 per share post-war cred- 
it, taxes on income climbed to $10.63 
irom $7.16 per share, reserve for post- 
war adjustments and contingencies 
were reduced to $1.03 from $1.43 per 
share, remaining net was $2.58 vs. 
$3.27 per share. 


Safeway Stores B+ 


Stock is fairly priced around 36 in 
view of trade uncertainties, and re- 
turns @ good speculative income. 
(Reg. $3 yields 8.3%.) Company’s 
preliminary report for last year brief- 
ly states earnings at $4.06 vs. $4.91 
per share in 1941, after $5.94 vs. 
$4.21 Federal taxes. Interim reports 
had disclosed sales up 22 per cent 
to practically $600 million, although 
the number of stores in operation 
dropped 1314 per cent to 2,537 from 
2934. January sales declined 5 per 
cent from a year before, but per-store 
volume further increased to $17,202 
irom $15,588. The complete 1942 
report should show the regular divi- 
dend supported by a strong treasury 
position as well as a one-third earn- 
ings coverage. 


Sun Oil A 


Low rate of income from cash pay- 
nents may be augmented by stock 
dividends, as formerly. (At 60 reg. 
$1 yields 1.7%.) Ceiling prices, in- 
creased operating costs, rationing and 
higher taxes ($2.94 vs. $1.83 per 
share) are cited by President Pew to 
explain break in earnings to $2.91 
from $6.21 per share, in the face of 
$122.8 million (nearly two-thirds) 
increase in gross operating income. 
Proven reserves rose to 503 million 
from 395 million barrels, but intan- 
gible development costs ($1.81 per 
share vs, $1.84) were again charged 
wholly against current earnings. The 
important shipbuilding subsidiary 
built 40 tankers and six cargo ships 
last year, besides handling extensive 
ship repairs ; grossing $154.5, reserv- 
ing $5.3 million for income and EPT, 
and netting $3.1 million—2 per cent 
on sales, and $1.10 per share on the 
parent’s stock. 
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United Aircraft Products C 


Listed on the N. Y. Curb Ex- 
change, stock is an undervalued war 
speculation around 9Y%, or 1-2/3 
times last year’s net. (Reg. $1 and 
this month’s 25-cent extra together 
yield 13.2%.) As compared with the 
preceding eleven months (fiscal pe- 
riod changed), the November year 
gained $10.8 million (153 per cent) 
in net sales; earnings before reserves 
actually reached $21.50 vs. $5.97 per 
share. Depreciation and amortization 
took 96 cents as against none, and 
Federal taxes $14.82 vs. $4.12, never- 
theless leaving $5.72 vs. $1.85 per 
share for shareholders. Indetermin- 
able at this time is the effect, if any, 
of possible contract renegotiation. 


Woodward Iron B 


Around 22 shares appear statisti- 
cally cheap; but a low price-earnings 
ratio is characteristic of this issue. 
(Paid 25 cents each in March, June 
and Sept., 75 cents in Dec., 1942; 
$1.50 total yields 6.7%.) <A closing- 
quarter net of $2.01 as against a year- 
before deficit of 8 cents, boosted final 
1942 earnings to $3.85 from $3.01 per 
share. A halved contingency reserve 
(37 vs. 74 cents) helped, but income 
and EPT, after a 47-cent post-war 
credit, increased to $5.75 from $4.21 


per share. 


GOOD GAIN FOR 
BORDEN’S SALES 


hanks to the fact that it was able 

last year to expand its dollar 
sales volume by 25 per cent, the 
Borden Company belongs to that 
select group of enterprises whose 
1942 earnings were greater than 
those of the previous year. 

On a per share basis the increase 
was small, last year’s result being 
$1.91 vs. $1.89 for 1941—but this 
was after $6.5 million greater taxes, 
a contingency reserve that was in- 
creased by $1 million, and after de- 
ducting $2 million for replacement of 
depleted normal inventories (no such 
charge as the latter was made from 
1941 profits). Those increased 
charges alone were equal to approxi- 
mately $2.17 per share of Borden 
Company’s stock. 

Somewhat higher unit prices on 
many items and a larger unit volume 
in all major divisions except export 
were principally responsible for the 
$66 million gain in sales last year. 


WHAT WE 
WILL DO 
FOR YOU 


IF YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR OUR 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(a) prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking 
to capital enhancement, increased in- 
come, or both; 


(b) analyze the portfolio already established; 


(c) tell you how to recast it so as to bring 
it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your program; 


(d) advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(e) tell you instantly when each new step 
in your program is necessary; 


(f) keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


(g) furnish monthly comments on your pro- 
gram and your progress; 


(h) provide full consultation privileges, in 


person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem you may have. 


WRITE NOW 


Mail your list of securi- 
ties at once and we 
will tell you what we 
can do to improve 
your investment status 
and what our an- 
nual fee will be. 


| FINANCIAL WORLD | 
!'RESEARCH BUREAU | 


86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. vo 
J Please explain (without obligation to me) ] 
i how Continuous Supervision will aid me. | 
My Objective: 
Income [] Capital enhancement [J 
(or) both 
j 
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Dresser Manufacturing Company 


Mesta Machine Company 


Data revised to March 10, 1943 .Famings and Price Range (OMY) 
incorporated: 1938, Pennsylvania, as a con- 40 
Co. and Clar'! rothers Co. riginal busi- 20 
Sounded 1888. Gees: a — = 
radford, Pa. Annual meeting: 0 $6 
day in March. Number of stockholders (De- $4 
eember 31, 1941): 1,900. }H——_ EARNED PER SHARC $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... “None 0 
c stock (no par).......... J 2 
*Has $6 million bank loans. 


Business: Leading manufacturer of couplings, sleeves, 
clamps, fittings and other accessories used in the construction 
of pipelines of all types. Gas engines and compressors, gas 
fired boilers, deep well pumps and air-conditioning units are 
also made. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital October 
31, 1942, $5 million; cash, $5.2 million; inventories, $8.5 mil- 
lion. Working capital ratio: 1.3-to-1. Book value of capital 
stock, $25.50 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on old stocks 1929-32 and 1934- 
37. Dividends initiated on present stock 1939. 

Outlook: Output for war has more than compensated for 
reduced normal demand. Need to “catch up” on new drilling, 
exploration, will be a postwar factor. 

Comment: Shares belong in the capital goods classification. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1936... t+... FD$0.03 $$1.39 $1.36 $1.00 36%—13 
t0.1 t0.74 0.91 None 39%— 8% 
$2.43 0.18 None 14 —6% 
D$0.07 0.34 $1.15 1.13 2.55 0.75 17%— 6 
1.17 1.28 0.37 0.75 3.57 2.00 30 —14% 


0.84 0.28 1.31 §... 1.50 234%—12% 


Fiscal Year ——-Calendar Year—— 
Qu. ended: Jan. 31 April30 July 31 Oct. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
hee $0.89 $0.73 $1.46 $2.08 $5.16 $1.50 16%—13% 
1.55 coe eee 123%—16 


*For 1937 and prior years, figures are based upon the old class B stock. Subsequent 
figures are based upon the present capitalization. Pa available. t6 months. 
§Fiscal year changed to end October 31. {To March 1 


Jarvis (W. B.) Company 


e. Earnings and Price Range (JRV) 
Data revised to March 10, 1943 20 


15 | PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: Michigan, 1926. Office: 1501 | '3 
Paris Avenue, S. E., Grand Rapids, Michi- 5 


gan. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in 


September. Number of stockholders (De- ° Fiscal year ends Jun. 30 
cember 31, 1940): 2,250. Calendar Yrs $4 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non | $9 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 300,000 “4 


0 
1935 ‘37 ‘39 ‘40 “41 1942 


Business: Normally a leading maker of automobile and re- 
frigerator hardware. Products were used on all models of 
Chrysler, Ford, Hudson, Nash, Cadillac, Willys-Overland and 
Packard. 

Management: In hands of family who founded the business. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1942, 
$1.7 million; cash, $1.5 million, U. S. Governments $301,122. 
Working capital ratio: 5.8-to-1. Book value of capital stock, 
$7.99 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments at varying rates 1934 to date. 
Split 19-for-1 in 1935, paid 100 per cent stock in 1939. No 
fixed rate at present. 

Outlook: Now largely converted to war production (includ- 
ing tank parts and ordnance), volume should gradually in- 
crease but profit margins continue below normal. Reconver- 
sion to peacetime production should occasion little difficulty. 

Comment: Representing one of the important smaller units 
in automobile parts production, shares qualify as prospective 
“peace beneficiaries.” 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended June 30: 1936 1937 1938 + 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Earned per share.. $1.62 $2.43 $1.37 1$2.08 $1.89 $3.17 $1.27 $0.63 


Calendar Years: 

Dividends paid... 1.19 1.44 0.75 1.50 1.62% 1.12% 0.30 t0.30 
Price Range: 

13 14% 18 . 14 10% 11% 

9% 6% 10% 5% 5%  %9% 


*Based on present capitalization. Calendar years; fiscal year grayed 1940 to end 
June 30. {To March 10. §Six months ended December 31, 1942. 


Data revised to March 10, 1943 


Incorporated: 1898 in Pa. Office: West 
Homestead, Pa. Annual meeting: Third 
Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1940): 6,640. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Dapital stock ($5 par).......... 1,000,000 


1935 ‘38 = 41 1949 ° 


Business: A leading producer of heavy steel mill machinery, 
Other products include gas and steam engines for blast fur- 
naces, steam and hydraulic forging and bending presses, cast- 
ings and trade-marked iron, steel and alloy steel rolls used 
in the rolling of iron, steel, copper, brass, etc. About 90% 
of output is consumed by the larger steel companies. 

Management: Highly regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $4.5 million; cash, $2.8 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1.7-to-1. Book value of stock, $15.59 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made at various rates in every 
year since 1914. Present indicated rate, 62% cents quarterly, 

Outlook: With war industry passing from expansion to the 
volume production stage, arrested demand for regular prod- 
ucts may be offset by output of special war equipment; im- 
mediate post-war outlook is uncertain. 

Comment: Stock’s unbroken 30-year dividend record, backed 
by profits in even depression years, makes it normally an 
above-average heavy machinery speculation. 


Brigg 
Callit 
Celan 
Coca-| 
Conso 
Conso 
Corn 
Crane 
Cutlet 
Easte! 
Eurek 
Freep 
Gener 
Gener 
Gener 
Goebe 
Good 
Great 
Hers! 
Home 
Intert 
Kalar 
Kresg 
Lamb 
Lehig 
Lehig 
Lion 
Loose 
Mari 
Mars 
MeGt 
Mead 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1948 
Earned per share.. $4.27 $4.67 $2.91 $2.72 $3.08 61 $3.63 
Dividends paid.... 3.75 3.75 3.00 1.50 2.00 2.25 2.87% *1.35 


Range: 
pe 65 72% 47% 39% 38% 37 30% $81 
sedboredocses 405% 33% 26% 25 24 24 24% 726 


*Paid 62% cents January 4, 1943; to pay same April 1, 1943. To March 10. 


John R. Thompson Company 


Data revised to March 10, 1943 of arnings and Price Range (THM) 
Incorporated: 1914, West Virginia. Office: 20 


350 North Clark Street, Chicago, Il]. An- [Paice nance 
nual meeting: Third Tuesday in March. m4 Seo 
Number of stockholders (February 16, 1943) : : 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non $1 
*Capital stock ($25 par)........ 296300 shs 
| wr $1 
*19% owned by Bickfords, Inc. (excludes ‘38 °39 

3,700 shares held in treasury). 


Business: Operates a chain of some 97 cafeteria-type restau- 
rants, with 43 units in Chicago, 7 in the New York area and 
the remainder in other cities. The chain serves around 5) 
million persons annually. Company also operates under the 
name of “Henrici’s. 

Management: Under leadership of the son of the founder. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $1.2 million; cash, $1.1 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.5-to-1. Book value, $25.07 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments from 1919 to 1937. Resumed in 
1942, with irregular payments since. 

Outlook: Progress has been made in rehabilitating the chain, 
and general employment gains have lifted sales; but increased 
wages and taxes restrict profits. Benefits from civilian food 
rationing are indeterminate. Rising wholesale food costs 
cannot easily be passed on completely to customers. 

Comment: The keenly competitive nature of the business 
places the shares in a highly speculative position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Consi 
ONS 


Year’s 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
.. $0.08 $0.09 $0.06 $0.40 $0.63 $0.60 135%— 8% 
D0.29 0.36 0.10 DO None 33 
1940........ D018 D004 0 None 
0.13 D0.12 0.46 0.24 Hi 

0.12 0.22 0.26 1.29 1.89 1.00 9%— le 


*To March 10. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Week Ended 


Weekly Price Indicators 


Mar. 6 Feb. 27 Mar. 7 Mar. 9 Mar. 2 Mar. 14 
Miscellaneous: 1943 1942 Metals (Ferrous & Non-Ferrous): r 1 1942 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 3,947 3,893 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 99.1 98.2 97. 

4 * , per ton... 25.89 25.89 25.84 
Total Car Loadings (cars) os 748,890 782,855 770,697 Lead, per lb *0) 0650 0 0650 0.0 
*tCrude Oil Output (bbis.)..... 3,887 ett 3,934 Steel’ Billets, per ton.......... 34.00 34.00 34.00. 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 92,845 93,157 108,997 Steel Scrap, Ranh Seale. par ten 20. 00 20.00 20.00 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 100,450 103,079 119,411 : 
Feb. 27 Feb. 20 b. 28 Tin, Straits Settlements, per Ib. 7 52 0.52 0.52 (A 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,846 $4,621 $3,652 Zine, New York, per Ib......... 0. 0864 0.0864 0.0864 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 3,772 4,259 3,347 Farm Products: 
+*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 2,113 2,027 1,909 Butter, creamery, per lb....... 0.46% 0.4654 0.34% 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 196.5 196.0 169.5 Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per Ib....... *0.09 % ett 4 0.09% 
Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel 1.17% 17 3% 0.98% 
Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (cars): Eggs, graded first, per dozen.. 0.38% 0.37% 0.29% 
178,539 173,848 162,482 Flour, std. Spring pats., bbl... _7.30@7.40 7.30 7.05 
15,229 14,292 14,443 Lard, Middle West, per Ilb...... *0.1392% 0.1392% 0.127 
Forest Products ............. 43,230 41,160 45,329 Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 1.05% 1.03 % 0.974 
Grain & Grain Products...... 50,651 51,625 37,351 Sugar, gy ent per Ib...... *0.0560 0.0560 0.0545 
12,399 13,150 10,470 Sugar, raw, per Ib............. *0.0374 0.0374 0.0374 
Merchandise ..............-+- £3,767 90,308 143,542 Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel.. *1.77% 1.77% 1.443 
sad 14,654 11,102 12,853 
Textiles: 
374, 386 356, 964 355,389 Cotton, middling, per *0.2205 0.2194 0.2018 
Printcloths, per yard.......... *0.08971 0.08971 0.08691 
Miscellaneous Commodities: 
Federal Reserve Reports Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. *1.11 1.11 1.11 
Mar. 3 Feb. 24 Mar. 4 Gasoline, tank wagon, dealer, gal. 0.1060 0.1060 0.0970 
Mewsber Mantcn, 101 Cities: (000,000 eet) Hides, No. 1 packer, per Ib..... *0.15% 0.15% 0.154 
5,736 5,816 6,902 *Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 
Total Brokers’ 585 607 460 
Other Loans for Securities... . 342 346 
Mar. 5 Feb. 26 Mar. 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held.... 28,657 28,438 15,874 All commodities (131 items)... 111.3 111.1 103.4 Am 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,296 3,272 3,67 Building Materials ............ 115.4 115.3 1071 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 31,305 31,129 24,815 105.7 105.7 103 
Total Time Deposits........... 5,440 5,413 5,188 Hides and Leather ............ 154.1 154.1 148) 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)..... 464 484 327 116.8 115.7 99 Am 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 6,130 6,223 2,402 Fuel and Lighting............ 85.8 85.9 80 
Total Money in Circulation.... 16,154 15,952 11,518 Metal Products ............... 112.7 112.7 112 " 
111.3 110.6 99. | 
*Daily average. +000 omitted. §As of the beginning of the Semi-manufactured Goods .... 101.9 101.8 99 
following week. {000,000 omitted. #Journal of Commerce. Textiles ......ccessceecsccsees 110.3 110.3 103 
x Revised. 82.9 82.9 80.8 he 
Monthly INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly 
Indicators MARCH Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39= 100 Indicators FER 
Monthly figures are those of the Industrial Bonds .... None ‘25 
Women's Magazines. 742,204 723/941 Federal Reserve Board Index;-- 
Canadian Magazines.. 165,230 200,248 190|— weekly extensions are based on State & Municipal...) *23:3 
: ; i Home Loan Banks.... None *26.0 
jAdvertising Li ° 
National, Weeklies...1,002,886 781,848 170 
Trade Publications (pages) : Kroger G —_ 8,144 3,431 Ar 
Industrial Magazines. 10,983 9,157 9434 
Miscellaneous "880 "812 National ‘hes’. 
National Tea ........ O16 
Butter (ibs) ....... *15.6 *83.1 150 A 
Cheese (Ibs.) ........ *113.8 *165.1 Great (W. 49% 
Lard and Fats (Ibs.) *1121 *209.5 = 
Meat All Kinds (Ibs.) *803.5 *887.7 130 207 
Poultry (Ibs.) ....... *142.1 *206.1 McCrory St 202 ay A 
Fruits (Ibs.) “172.1 *157.9 120 _A Green (H. ore 
Fertilizer Sales: eisner 
‘Zax Tage *1.45 *1.26 110 
100 Steel Scrap Consumption ——JANUARY— A 

(N. Y. : 

Stock Transactions (she. ) *24.4 *7.9 Total (gross tons)....  *4.8 
Bonds (par value)... . “$252.3  *$158.7 90 Silver (es). “1.8 

( u : 

Stock Transactions (chs.) *5.6 *1.4 NBC (incl. Blue)....  *$5.9 A 
Bonds (par value)... °§15.8  *$12.9 

Stock (shs. ) *0.8 *0.4 Plate Glass al 

Bonds Called, Total. *$25.4 *$81.9 Total (sq. ft.)....... *4.9 bo: 
Industrial; *35.2 60 1Truck I 5~ “(tons) . .1, 1,080, A 

Ratiroad None Industrial Workers Employed: 

State unicipal... 50 otal Non-Agricultural *37.6 299 


*Million. +Publisher’s Information Bureau. {At first of the month. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


— — AVERAGES—— Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING————— 


15 65 N.Y.S.E. 
— Industrials RRs Utilities Stocks Shares 
ar. 
e.. 130.38 32.56 17.47 44.46 2,007,450 
5.. 130.61 32.29 17.47 44.43 1,208,870 
S.. 130.74 32.37 17.47 44.49 787,800 
Bis 130.56 32.29 17.50 44.43 1,243,750 
9.. 129.80 32.06 17.41 44.16 1,420,213 
10.. 129.16 31.89 17.31 43.93 928,950 


961 
906 
793 
899 
927 
900 


No. of Total Un- New New 


{American Trucking Association. 


Average Value of 

40 Bond Sales 
Bonds N.Y.S.E. 
94.12 $24,178,000 
94.04 17,366,000 
94.06 11,263,000 og 
94.16 17, 143,800 ae 
94.21 18,615,000 
94.16 15,028,700 vl 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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This is Part 4 of a series which will cover all common stocks listed 
on t.e New York Stock Exchange. Unless otherwise noted, earnings 
and .tividend figures have been adjusted for any stock split-ups that 
may have been effected. Figures for 1942: earnings, latest reported; 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


Faraings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks 


dividends, paid in full (including extras, if amy) for the year; price 


range, complete for 1942. Earnings and dividend averages are for 
the ten-year period 1932-1941, or for whatever period ended 1942 for 


which the figures are available at the time of going to press. 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Average 1942 
merice : Stores .......... ae 36% 47% 44% 43 36 26% 11% 14% 14% 11y% 12 
3 37 2 7 6% 84 9% 8% 9% 
Earnings...... $3.31 $3.22 $2.58 $2.09 $1.57 $0.65 $0.51 $0.89 $0.76 $1.66 $1.72 $1.54 
Dividends..... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 None 0.50 0.75 1.00 732 $0.75 
meric: Stove.......... 26 22 22 bid 60 bid 82 
(After 5-for-1 split)...... eke 28 19 * 18% 17% 13% 12 
Earnings......Not avail, D$0.57 " D$0.04 $0.94 $2.27 $2.06 $0.09 $2.78 $2.17 $2.64 $1.23 z$0.89 
Dividends..... None None None 0.30 1.40 1.40 0.20 1.75 1.25 1.20 0.75 $1.20 
merice’ Sugar Refining.. High.......... 39% 74 72 70%, 63% 56% 31 34% 23% 22% 21% 
Low .......... 13 21% 46 50% 48% 24 19% 15%4 124% 13 ine 15 
Earnings. ite CRE $4.03 $3.84 $0.94 $2.67 $2.21 et 10 D$0.84 $0.65 $1.71 $1.91 tor 
Dividends..... BB a 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 .25 None None 0.50 1.50 $2.00 
America’ Sumatra TobaccoHigh.......... 10% 26 24 27% 26% 25% 20% 18% 18 19% 17% 
BOs cievacn<e 2% 6 13% 18% 20% 14 12% 13% 11 11% oo 23 
87 g$0.05 $2.40 g$2.63 g$2.64 $3.37 40 gD$1.53 g$1.64 $0.97 $1.46 g$3.17 
Dividends..... None None 1.00 2.00 1.50 2.75 1.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 PB $2.00 
American Tel. & Tel.......High.......... 13736 «160% «190% 150% 171% 175% 168% 134% 
70% 86% 100% 98% 140 111 148 145 115% 101% 
Earnings...... $6.55 $5.38 $5.96 $7.12 $9.89 $9.76 $8.32 $10.18 $11.26 $10.26 $8.47 $8.80 
Dividends..... 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 $9.00 
American Tobacco “B”....High.......... 8934 9434 89 107 104 99% 91% 8934 91% 74% wae 50% 
44 50% 67 74% 88% 58% 58% 68% 43% 34% 
Earnings...... $8.46 $3.00 $4.46 $4.57 $3.71 $5.04 $4.89 $5.12 $5.59 $4.58 $4.94 $4.28 
Dividends..... 6.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.50 5.05 $3.25 
American Type Founders.. High...... 18 20% 8% 6% 7 7% 
8% 4% 3% 43 2% 3% 3% 
Earnings..... hD$23. 46 hD$10. 96 ‘hD$7. 09 c$0.26 c$1.04 c$0.26 cD$0.40 c$0.16 c$0.53  c$1.43 D$3.82 y$1.17 
Dividends..... None None None None None None None None None None None None 
Earnings.. ndeaed $0.72 $6.06 $3.58 $3.12 $4.47 $5.07 D$1.82 $1.63 $3.85 $3.92 $3.06 2$1.76 
Dividends..... Not available 1.00 | 
American Water Works... High.....4.... 34% 43% 27% 22% 27% 29% 16% 14% 1234 4 
3% 11 10% 12 7 19% 8 6 8% 5% 2Y 1 
Earnings...... $1.42 $1.22 $1.03 $1.32 $1.52 $1.14 $0.38 $0.95 $1.21 $1.11 $1.13 z$0.37 
Dividends..... 2.50 1.00 1.00 0.45 0.40 0.80 None None None None 0.61 None 
American Woolen...... 10 17 17% 10% 11% 14% 7% 12 8% 5% 
1% 7 47 7 3% 3% 3% 6 3% 
Earnings veheae D$25.40 $10.64 D$20.64 $0.15 D$1.88 $D11.16 D$18.50 D$0.35 $1.76 $11.23 D$6.54 $5.93 
Dividends..... None None None None None None None None None None None None 
American Zinc, Lead.......High.......... 6% 10% 9 5% 7%, 20 9% 12 8% 8 eae 5% 
1% 2% 3% 3 3% 3% 4% 4% 2% 3% 
Earnings...... D$2.64 D$1.03 D$1.72 D$0.91 D$0.50 D$0.23 D$0.59 D$0.03 $0.38 $0.52 $0.67 z$0.64 
Dividends..... None None None None None None None None None None ccom See 
Anaconda Copper.......... 17% 30 55% 69% 42% 40 32 30 28%- 
2% 10” 8 28 24% 21 20% 18 22% 22% 
Earnings 94 §D$0. 79 §$$0.22 §$1.29 §$1.83 §$3.62 $$1.10 §$2.33 §$4.04 §$5.01 $1.53 2$3.17 
Dividends..... None one None None 1.25 1.75 0.50 1.25 2.00 2.50 1.06 2.50 
Anaconda Wire & Cable... High.......... 15 89% 97 64% S4% 41% 35% 30 
4% 9% 16 35 39 29 35 20 4 24 
Earnings...... D$2. 4 D$0.51 $1.95 $2.44. $5.43 $4.70 D$0.23 $1.54 $4.07 $5.94 $2.29 2$3.43 
Dividends..... None None None None 4.50 4.75 None None 1.50 2.50 1.40 1.50 
Anchor Hocking Glass..... ee 17% 39% 24% 17% 26% 24% 21% 27% 22% 17% 17 
5% 8% 10% 15% 10 104 13% 12% 11% 
Earnings...... $0.74 $1.51 $1.26 $1.28 $0.83 $1.24 $0.68 $1.65 $1.47 $1.36 $1.20 i$1.57 
Dividends..... 1,80 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.75 0.90 0.45 0.70 0.80 0.90 0.81 1.00 
9 A, 
Earnings D$0.40 D$0.32 D$0.04 50. §$$0.24 §$1.52 §$0.71 §$0.73 §$1.19 §$$1.21 $0.50 
Dividends..... None None one None one 0.50 0.25 0.75 1.00 1.00 0.35 1.00 
A. P. W. Paper............ 4 9% 7% 4 7 10 4% 4 4% 2% 1% 
en % 1 2% 1% 3 2 2 1% 1% Y% ens 1 
Earnings...... £D$0.38 £$0.03 £$0.30 £D$0.76 £D$0.49 £$0.34 £D$1.59 £D$0.82 £$0.01 £D$0.64 D$0.40 £$1.29 
Dividends..... None None one None None None None None None None er 
Archer- Daniels-Midland. . . RS 15% 29% 39% 52 50 46 31% 37 35% 33% ars 36 
ae eH pita 7 9% 26% 36 37 22 20 21 23 26 rie 27 
Earnings... £$1.19 £$1.79 £$4.21 £$3.05 £$5.03 £$0.43 £$3.02 £$5.42 £$5.69 $3.37 £$5.68 
Dividends.. 1,00 1.00 2.00 3.00 2.00 1.25 1.10 1.40 1.85 1.61 2.00 
Armour (Illinois)........... High.......... 6 7% 13% 8% 7% 4% 
Low ..... 3% 4% 4 3% 35% 2% 
Earnings *jD$4. 02 j$0.09  j$0.81  j$0.53 j$0.74  j$0.62 14 jD$0.04 j$0.28 j$1.95 $0.12 j$1.89 
Dividends..... None None None None None 0.70 None None None None 0.07 None 
Armstrong Cork......... 10 24 26% 50% 62% 70% 59% 58 43% 32% 
PEAT ios 3 4% 14 16% 47% 30 24% 31% 22% 20% ery 21 
Earnings...... D$1.87 $1.97 $1.63 $2.84 $4.36 $3.66 $0.77 $3.03 $2.92 $2.86 $2.22 $1.95 
Dividends. erase None None 0.25 0.87% 2.50 2.50 0.75 2.00 2.00 2.25 1.31 1.35 
Amold Constable......... ee 3% 7 8% 9% 18% 16% 13 13 11 9% en 8% 
Sas 1% 3 4 7% 4 5% 7, 6% 6% pts 5% 
Farning$......aD$0. a$0.46 a$0.54 a$0.66 a$1.15 a$0.75 a$0.85 a$1.28 a$1.34 a$1.29 $0.76  y$0.01 
Dividends... .. None None None 0.12% 0.50 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.46 0.75 
Artloo.. Corporation....... High.......... 5% 9% 10% 9% 22% 17% 8% 10% 9% 6% 4% 
1% 4 3% 8% 2% 2% 5% 3% 2% 
Farnings. Dg. 58 Ds0. 22 D$1.41 D$0.01 D$0.13 D$0.96 D$0.64 $1.09 $1.04 $0.74 D$0.21 $0.57 
a Dividends..... None None None None None one None None None 0.77% siae SER 
Ssoci ‘ed Dry Goods.....High.......... 11 20 18% 18% am 24% 12% 10% 9 10% eee 6% 
Low . cue 3 3% 7% 7 12% 6 4 55% 436 5% 4% 
Earnings... “aD$s. 47 aD$1.71 aD$0.45 a$0.11 a$0.85 a$0.02 aD$0.70 a$1.37  a$1.88  a$2.37 17 7 yD$0. 004 
a Dividends..... None None None None None None None None None None .. None 
§Be: 


month. .o July 31. h—12 months to August 31. j—12 months to October 31. 


e depletion and/or depreciation. a—-12 mos. to Jan. 31 following year. 


c—12 mos. to Mar. 31 following year. f—12 months to June 30. g—12 


y—6 months period. z—9 months period. D—Deficit. 
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CEIANESE CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 


YARNS SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
Condensed Consolidated Balance Sheet 
December 31, 1942 
ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
with Banks andion Hand.................+.. $17,608,803.68 
. S. Government Obligations (quoted market value 

Trade Accounts Receivable, less reserves. ..........- 8,510,238.15 
Other Accounts and Advances and Interest Receivable. 309,043.67 


Inventories (Raw Materials, Work in Process, Finished 
Goods and Supplies)—at cost or less, not in excess 


Post War Refund of federal Excess Profits Tax, less 
$285,000.00 deductible from current tax liability. . . . . . 625,000.00 
Notes and Accounts -apenenepetiananenine less reserve. . 480,933.53 
nd, Buildings, nery an ui 
$81,480,139.14 
(at cost exce; _ as to Factory Site 
stated at $200,000.00 being amount 
in 
eserves for Depreciation an 
Expenses Deferred Charges: 
bt Discount, Premium and Ex- 
pense, less amount amortized... . . 2,764,294.07 
ned and Experimental Expenses, 
less amount amortized........... 1,186,712.60 
Insurance Premiums, Taxes and Other 
Patents and Trade-marks—at nominal amount. ...... 1.00 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 
Trade and Other Accounts Payable. ............... $ 2,084,475.67 
Accrued Liabilities | $12,257,254.14 Federal 
taxes on income, less $12,010,000.00 U. S. Treasury 
Dividends Payable January 1, 1943................ 594,882.25 
Total Current Liabilities. 5,298,314.05 
314% due July 1, 1962 (of the amount out- 
t D ber 31, 1942, $25,539,000.00 is to be 
retired Ay teens 1, 1962 in increasing amounts and at 
six month intervals, which at the company’s option 
not commence until January 1, 1946 use of 
anticipation of sinking fund requirements) (abkawtnnes 34,289,000.00 
Capital Stock 
uthorized: 
Prior Preferred—250,000 shares, par value $100.00 
per share.7% Second Pref 148,179 shares, 
par value $100.00 per share. 
Common—1,750,000 shares without par value. 
Issued and Outstanding: 
7% Cumulative Series Prior Pre- 
ferred—164,818 shares......... $16,481,800.00 
5% Cumulative Series Prior Pre- 
ferred—37,710 shares..°....... 3,771,000.00 
7% Preferred — 148,179 
14,817,900.00 
8,992,451.13 
15,166,542.28 24,158,993.41 
$103,391,350.80 


Condensed Consolidated Statement of Income 
and Earned Surplus for Year 1942 


Cost of Goods Sold (including Depreciation $3,841,888.14) _ 57,874,969.42 
Gross ating Profit... 28,271,022.94 
Selling, General and Administrative Expenses... ...... 7.318,317.97 
20,952,704.97 
Deductions (including i of $990,910.36)—net 1,204,194.26 


Net Income before Federal Taxes on Income and 
19,748,510:71 
Federal ~~ on income (including $9,100,000.00 Excess 
Profits Tax Gross and less Post War Refund $910,- 
000. 


Net Income before Contingencies knee 8,098,510.71 
urplus (since December at aaguning 
FORE. 13,200,662.57 
20,299,173.28 
Deduct: ate 
Cash Dividends: 
Common Stock—$2.00 per share... $2,753,102.00 
7% Cumulative Series Prior Pre- 
ferred—$7.00 per share.  1,153,726.00 
5% Series Prior Pre- 
ferred—$5.00 per share. . . 188,550.00 
7% Preferred—$7.00 per 
1,037,253.00 
5.132,631.00 
Earned Surplus at end of Year... $15,166,542.28 


The foregoing balance sheet and statements are taken from the annual report, 
dated February 25, 1943 to stockholders of Celanese Corporation of America, and 
should be read in conjunction with such report which contains the certificate of 
Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Auditors, attached to such financial 
statements. A copy of the report to stockholders may be had upon application 
to the Corporation. The said balance sheet, statements, and report are not in- 
tended to constitute an offer, solicitation of offer, representation, notice, adver- 
tisement, or any form of a prospectus in respect of any security of Celanese 
Corporation of America. 4 


Executive and Main Sales Offices: 180 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 


Summary of 1942 Operations 


NEW HIGH RECORD in volume of business was set in 

1942 for the consolidated operations of Celanese 

Corporation of America. Net income before taxes like- 
wise reached a new peak. 


After providing for Federal income and excess profits 
taxes, and after providing $1,000,000 as a reserve for 
contingencies, consolidated net income for 1942 was 
$7,098,511 compared with $7,105,685 in 1941, equal to 
$3.42 per common share on the basis of shares out- 
standing at the close of 1942. 


Federal, state and local taxes reached a new peak of 
$13,310,517 for 1942, amounting to $9.66 per common 
share, as against $8,394,279 in 1941. Provision of 
$11,650,000 was made for Federal taxes on income for 
1942 as against $6,866,597 in the preceding year. 


CELANESE’* IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


ELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, which is now 
C supplying many of the plastic and textile needs of 
the armed forces, is, at the same time, actively engaged 
in intensive research and planning for the many products 
that the post-war era will demand. For example, Luma- 
rith,* best-known of the Celanese plastics, is destined 
to play an immensely important part in industry. Now 
used in aircraft, gas masks and other vital war needs, it 
will, in the future, be in even greater demand in all the 
fields of peace time living. 


In electricity, Lumarith has many applications such 
as insulation for wiring, for telephone instruments, for 
parts in radio and television sets. Its wide use is forecast 
as insulation for homes, and in articles for every room in 
the house. Many leading automobile manufacturers 
have for years used large quantities of Celanese plastic 
parts. After the war, ever wider use of Celanese plastics 
by the peace time automotive and aviation industries is 
indicated. Another important application is packaging. 
Foods, medical supplies, cosmetics, protected by trans- 
parent Lumarith, will reach the consumer safe from 
mold, grease and germs. Toothpaste and other products 
are already being sold in Lumarith plastic tubes. 


In the field of textiles, increasing demand is. being 
shown for the favorite Celanese fabrics, for many years 
widely used in women’s apparel, in men’s wear, and in 
home decoration. An important new development is 
hosiery of Celanese yarn, now being manufactured under 
leading brand names. Celanese Fortisan,* the strongest 
yarn known, is certain to be extensively used in post- 
war fabrics where great strength and lightness are re- 
quired, while Celanese staple fibre is just beginning to 
come into its own in such applications as blankets, com- 
forts and sleeping bags. 


Already proven in value, Celanese plastics and tex- 
tiles, as well as the other products of Celanese research, 
will increasingly fill the needs of peace time industry. 


Currently published, an illustrated 
booklet, “Celanese* in the Post-war 
World,” descriptive of the role of 
Celanese plastics and textiles in post- 
war living, will be sent on request. 


Under a ruling of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, CELANESE yarn is classified as RAYON. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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